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CAPE AND SLEEVE. 





WALKING-DRESS. BONNET. 
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WALKING-DRESS. CAPE. SLEEVE AND BONNET. 
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WE’D BETTER BIDE A WEE. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED 


By CLARIBEL. 





As published by SEP. WINNER, & SUN, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 





Andante moderato. 


poor old folk at home, you mind, Are frail and fail - ing, 
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well I knew they’d miss me, lad, When I came home no 
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grist is out, the times are hard, The kine are on - ly 






























































a I cannot leave the 


o- 
old folk now, We'd better bide a wee, 


2 When first we told our story, lad, 3 I fear me sore, they’re failing both, 
Their blessings fell so free, For when I sit apart, 

They gave no thought to self at all, They'll talk of Heaven so earnestly, 
They did but think of me ; It well nigh breaks my heart! 
But, laddie, that’s a time away, So, laddie, do not urge me more, 

And mother’s like to die, It surely will not be, 
I cannot leave the old folk now, I cannot leave the old folk now, 
We'd better bide a wee, etc. We'd better bide a wee, etc. 
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THE CALIFORNIA COUSIN. 


BY MES. M. 


Sypney SranpisH was at her writing-desk, and 
this is what she was writing :— 


“Dear Mr. MELLvitte,—I have been dared 
to write you; and if you remember me, I was 
never the one to shrink from any challenge. 

“But now, what shal I say? I am utterly 
at a loss to begin a correspondence. Shall I 
tell you about Mayville, papa’s business, or 
myself? 

“T shall not ask you to come and see us, 
although I am sure you would admire Mayville, 
because I want you to follow the inclination of 
your own sweet will. I can, however, promise 
you, if you do come, buckwheat cakes for break- 
fast, and muffins for tea. The muffins aré always 
composed by my own painstaking fingers, the 
buckwheat cakes are presided over by aunt 
Sally, the cook. 

“Mayville has just received an accession, in 
the person of the Rev. John Newton. Besides a 
distinguished name, he has a distinguished pre- 
Ye is six feet high, and not a bit awk- 
ward, which is as good as any number of accom- 
plishments. He is yery agreeable to all of us, 
though I thinex he pays, special respect to my 
muffins. He looks well in the pulpit. is earnest 
anl good; we are all very proud of him, and 
some of us, I dare say, very fond of him. 

“Tt isten long years since I have seen you. 
Mayville has grown up in that time, and added 
a factory to her other attainments. 

“T believe I have mothing more to say, so sign 
myself your willful cousin, 

“«S. L, Stanpisg.”’ 


sence. 


Sydney Standish folded, enveloped, and stamp- 
ed the letter, laughing to herself all the time. 
Then she ran to thé'glass, shook her brown hair 
into order, and tripped down to the parlor. A 
demure but rather pretty girl sat at the piano, 
practising. Sydney held up the letter. 

Vou. LXI.—12 





A. DENISON. 


“Syd! you never have been so reckless!’’ 
cried Sally Standish, rising and going toward 
her. 

**T have written to Mr. Mellville, and the letter 
will go to-night,” was the laughing reply. 

“Syd, I’m ashamed of you,’’ said Sally, and 
her cheeks flushed red. 

«« Now don’t you worry, you dear, good, proper 
sister ; and just let me have my little fun; you’re 
not to be responsible.” 

A week passed, and then came the following 
reply, written in a business hand :— 


“My Dear Coustn,—I felt quite honored by 
your kind favor. My business has been ‘very 
pressing, and I could not answer you before. I 
remember you as a child, very well, Notwith- 
standing you will not ask me to visit you, I have 
made up my mind that I shall come out some- 
time next month, and renew our acquaintance. 

«As you say, it is ten long years since I have 
seen you, but you also know that much of that 
time has been spent abroad. I did not forget 
my little cousin when in Paris, I assure you, and, 
in childish parlance, shall bring you somethirg 
pretty. ill we meet, aw revoir. 

“J. C. MELLVILLE.”’ 


Sydney laughed and blushed over this letter. 
She hardly dared to show it to Sally. 

“Who would ever have thought,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ that he would take it all so seriously? 
And he is actually coming, and Oh! I can’t 
let Sally see it ; she will be wild. It seems just 
like asking for a gift. What shall I do? He 
evidently thinks Sally wrote the letter.” 

Sydney’s cogitations resulted in another letter: 


*Drar Mr. MeEtivittr,—I was so much 
pleased with your reply. You pardoned my 
boldness, and are actually coming to see dear 
little Mayville. It seems such a pity,that we 
are all going away the first of next month. Of 
course, the house will be at your service. 
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STORM AND CALM. 





‘You say you remember me. You have no 
idea how plain I have grown. So you will not 
miss much in not meeting: me. Pray pardon 
my impertinence, (I know it seems such, writ- 
ing to one who is comparatively a stranger,) and 
believe me, respectfully yours, 

“S. L. Sranpisn.”’ 


‘There, he won. come now, certainly,’”’ she 
murmured, ‘although it is too bad he has ne- 
glected Sally so, when he knows what is expected 
of him. And she likes him, too, the foolish 
girl; and is so very angry that I have written 
him. The next time Frank dares me, I'll be 
more careful what I do.”’ 

In due time came an answer. 


“Dear Covusin,—Yours received, and I thank 
you kindly for writing me again. Your pen- 
manship is beautiful. You say you have grown 
plain. I have seen your photograph within a 
month, and I must frankly acknowledge that I 
think you have, though this kind of picture 
seldom does the sitter justice; yet allow me to 
add. that there is a frank, kind look in your face, 
and a deul of eharacter. 

«I was so sorry you are going away after this 
month. It will be quite as convenient to me to 
come at once. So I will run down on Saturday, 
and stay over Sunday. Yours, devotedly, 

“J. C. MELLVILLE.”’ 


‘Good heavens !’’ exclaimed Sydney, growing 


first pa’e, and then red. ‘He is coming, and 
there’s no time to stop him now. He will ex- 
pect to find Sally, knowing nothing about me, his 





and who had always been looked upon as Sally's 
particular property. 

She pored over the photograph. 

What a pity that he was so plain—a little, 
short, thin man, with black whiskers. 

On Saturday, oddly enough, Sally was to spend 
the day by the bedside of a sick friend. Sydney 
staid at home, trembling. 

At four o’clock a chaise drove up to the door, 
Sydney peeped from the half-closed blinds of the 
upper window. 

Out sprang an Adonis—the handsomest .man 
she had ever seen in her life; and as tall as the 
new minister, only broader in the shoulders, 
His chestnut curls shone like gold in the sun. 

Down went Sydney, her dark, gypsy face all 
on fire with blushes. 

**Cousin Sally !’’ exclaimed the Adonis, and 
then stopped. 

‘** But you are not cousin Joe,’’ cried Sydney. 
**T should think you were thirty, at least,’’ she 
added, impulsively. 

‘* And I don’t believe you are cousin Sally,” 
he said, laughingly. ‘I’m not Joe, but John.” 

‘And I’m not Sally, but Sydney,’’ said the 
girl, growing radiant. ‘‘ You must be the Cali- 
fornia cousin.”’ 

‘* And you must be the Minnesota cousin. My 
initial’s are the same as Joe’s ; that’s why I hap- 
pened to get the letter. I’m glad of it.’’ 

‘And my initials are the same as Sally's,” 
responded Sydney ; ‘‘and I’m glad—no, I’m not; 
yes, I am, I mean.” 

John had to guess what she meant, for she stop- 


wild, western cousin. He will speak to her about § ped abruptly. Directly, he asked her if they 
the letters, and then she will tell him they were } were to have muffins for tea. That broke the ice. 


mine; and I have never seen him—only his 
photsgraph. And he’s not a bit handsome; and 
1 Well, I know J am, and Sally is plain; 
and, oh, dear! what an awful muss! What shail 
I do?” 

Sydney was unaccountably silent that day 
and the next. There was no help for it, she 
thought, Mellville would think her a bold, silly 
girl for writing to somebody she had never seen, 





Sydney laughed, and chatted, and sang, and 
told stories about her wild, Minnesota home— 
and John fell in love with her then and there. 

Long before Sally returned everything was 
explained. John staid over Sunday, and then 
ever Monday, and till the week was out. At the 
end of that time he and Sydney were engaged. 
And they were as happy and comfortable as if 
they had been engaged ten years. 





STORM AND CALM. 


BY M. COLE. 


OvER a troubled sea 

A Jone bird flying; 
Under that trowbied sea 

The sad day dying. 
Over a tronbled sky 

The storm-clouds flying; 
Under that troubled sky 

A sad heart crying. 


Over a new-made grave 
A heart’s-ease blowing; 

Under that little grave 
No tears are flowing. 


Over that quiet grave 
The day is breaking; 

Under the smile of God 
An angel waking. 





IN THE FOREST. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“On! Mrs. Goulburne, how latc youare! Mr. 
Neilson, a countryman of yours.” 

The speaker was Miss Ernest, the hostess, and 
this was Adelaide’s re-introduction to the man 
she had once loved so madly, and whom she had 
not seen for six years. 

In those now far-off days, Adelaide, for two 
months, had dreamed as bright’ a dream of hap- 
piness as one could wish. She and Clarke Neil- 
son had not been absolutely engaged, but she 
believed he loved her, and she was expecting the 
formal avowal, when she was told, and on what 
she thought unexceptionable authority, that he 
had gone to Baltimore to marry a Miss Somebody, 
a great belle, and a greater heiress. Just at this 
juncture, too, Mr. Goulburne proposed for her, 
and, like many another of her sex, she accepted 
him, in a fit of mortification, pique, and revenge. 

Mr. Goulburne was a banker in Paris, and was 
in a hurry to get back to his affairs. So the wed- 
ding came off soon, and poor Adelaide did not 
discover she had been lied to, till it was too late. 
It was at the wedding-breakfast, when she saw 
Clarke appear, and beheld the fury and pain in 
his eyes, that she discovered the truth. Alas! 
that look haunted her, all the way across the At- 
lantic, and for months afterward. 

It could not be a very happy marriage after 
this; but it was, at,least, a decently decorous 
one; and when, three years after, Mr. Goulburne 
died, Adelaide put on mourning for him, and 
went to live quietly at Fontainbleau till his affairs 
would be settled. 

For it was yet uncertain whether she would 
be a rich widow, or have only a smull pittance, 
besides the house she occupied. Les Chataines, 
as it was called, was a pretty affair enough, close 
to the great forest ; but what good would it do to 
her, if she should not have money enough to live 
in it? 

There was a croquet party at one of the neigh- 
bors, for Fontainbleau was full of English and 
American residents, and Mrs. Goulburne had put 
off mourning for the first time, when she thus 
met Clarke Neilson. She thought, at first, she 
would faint; but women have wonderful com- 


mand over themselves, and, in a moment, she { 

was talking as easily and naturally as if she had } his face. 
. ‘ 

never seen this handsome, agreeable stranger be- 


fore. On his part, Clarke Neilson, whatever he 





felt, managed also fo hide it. He was rather in- 
different, yet perfectly well-bred—too well-bred 
and indifferent, Adelaide angrily said to herself. 

Days passed. Mrs. Goulburne had often 
wished, in justice to herself, that Clarke should 
know how she had been deceived. She now 
hoped that the time had come for an explana- 
tion; but no opportunity presented itself. At 
last, one morning, when Clarke called at Les 
Chataines, she happened to speak of a month 
spent at Trenton Falls, where she had first met 
him, and related some incident connected with a 
ball, ending with, ‘‘ But I dare say you have for- 
gotten it—its such ages ago.” 

“Oh, no!’ he answered, ‘I’ve forgotten 
nothing connected with that season. I was fear- 
fully in love with you in those days,” he con- 
tinued, dryly. ‘Bless you, you were my first 
real passion !’’ He finished with a cynical laugh. 

She did not know how to reply. He went on 
directly, 

‘‘T sometimes look upon the youth I was, in 
those days, as a sort of younger brother, some- 
body quite different from myself, and I pity him, 
wondering how he could get up such enthusiasm, 
and be so silly.” 

A flush of color swept over Adelaide’s cheek. 
She was filled with resentment and shame. Did 
he think she was seeking to lead him on? Was 
this sharp thrust designed to show how useless 
it would be? 

“Tt must have amused you yery much! You 
were virtually older than I,’’ he continued, “for 
girls of eighteen are always older than men of 
twenty-three!” 

‘‘T remember they were pleasant days,’’ she 
found voice, at last, to say, speaking as calmly 
as ifthe whole thing was.a matter of indiffer- 
ence; for, evidently, if an explanation was ever 
to come, this was not the time for it, nor Clarke's 
present mood the.one in which to listen to it. 

“I wonder I ever forgave you,”’ he broke out, 
now, in a tone totally unlike his former drawl. 
«You almost broke my heart—you 

“Oh, Clarke!’’ she interrupted, almost before 
she was aware. 

The fire died out of his eyes, the passion from 
Once more that cynical laugh broke 
forth. 

‘* How like a dunce I talk!’’ he said. «I be 
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lieve, when one begins to speak about an old ten- 
derness, one unconsciously gets theatrical. But, 
I'll not, at least this time, over such a dead bit 
of romance.”’ 

What a horrible mockery to his hearer. For 
one instant, after she. uttered his name, she had 
thought that the time for an explanation had 
come, after all; but his sneering laugh, his bit- 
ter words, had dissipated that hope again. She 
could make no reply, She was too near a burst 
of passionate weeping. And she was hot and 
angry with thinking what conclusions he was 
putting on her silence. 

‘¢ We're both older and wiser,” hesaid ‘‘ We’el 
be the best of friends, of course. You shall tell 
me all your flirtations, and I'll make myself use- 
ful, besides getting your help in my search for 
my blonde innocent, whom I mean to find.” 

“‘Don’t get on so fast,’”’ she replied, having 
now got control of herself again ; and she laughed 
too; very sweet and musical it was. ‘ Flirta- 
tions don’t come in my way; but I promise you 
my help. I’ve an Album of blonde beauties— 


come and tell me what is most to your taste.”’ 
Idly turning over the pages, Mrs. Goulburne 

accidentally pushed out of the volume a picture 

that had not yet been fastened in its place. It 


fell on the table. Neilson extended his hand, 
and took it up. As he did so, Adelaide glanced 
at it, and said, 

“Oh! that’s my special beauty and pet, Cecile 
Bernus.”’ 

To her surprise, Neilson gave alittle start, and 
absolutely changed color. It was all over ina 
breath. He was looking calmly at the picture, 
and beginning to say something, which Ade- 
laide did not hear, in her eagerness to assure 
herself that he had really started and changed 
color. 

‘‘ Did you ever see her?’’ she asked. 

«TI was just telling you I met her first in New 
York,” he replied. ‘‘ After that, I had the good 
fortune to cross on the same steamer ”’ 

*«Oh! indeed,” said Adelaide, ‘‘and where is 
she now?” 

‘In England at present.”” 

«*T have owed her a letter for ages. 
you could give me her address.” 

Adelaide spoke so naturally, that only a wo- 
man, and a clever one at that, would have dis- 
covered she was setting a little trap to find out 
how far his acquaintance went. 

‘Milford Lodge, near Leamington," he re- 
plied. 

«I must write it,’’ observed Mrs. Goulburne ; 
“my memory is not so good as yours.” 

‘I have visited at the place scores of times,” 


Perhaps 











he answered ; ‘it belongs to Charley Bertis, an 
old friend of mine.” 

Then, before long, he went away, and Ade. 
laide was conscious of a feeling of pique, and 
told herself that she was as silly and vain ag 
other women, since she could not bear to dis- 
cover that a man who had ever cared for her was 
able to talk in her presence about the possibility 
of liking somebody else. And in his case, Cecile 
Bernus was evidently the somebody else, and 
Adelaide went out for a solitary walk, to think 
the matter over, and surprised herself by a cry- 
ing fit, and began to wonder if the world was 
coming to an end; that she, who never indulged 
in such nonsense, should have turned into a 
Niobe. 

Then she concluded to be honest with herself, 
and, having made a beginning, she was so with 
a purpose, and discovered that even after this 
great lapse of time, Clarke Neilson was not the 
same to her as another man ; that the old dream 
had only lain perdu under the interests and duties 
of these past years. She acknowledged to her- 
self, that it was well to know the truth—look it 
full in the face from the first, and thereby be 
spared the possibility of making a fool of her- 
self, or having to suffer weeks or months of pain. 

‘‘For,” she thought, ‘‘I’ve had my share. At 
least, I don’t need to run in the way of it. Now 
there’s no danger. He's engaged—at all events 
he’s in love with Cecile—and the rest will fol- 
low. I’m very glad of it.” 

There was a general meeting that night of the 
little coterie, and Mrs. Goulburne flashed into 
such brilliancy, that they all wondered they had 
never discovered how handsome she was, and 
argued whether it was her dress, some artful 
combination of mauve and white, thin, fleecy 
and soft, or her being in such high spirits that 
made her face so youthful and fair. 

What Clarke Neilson thought it was not easy 
to discover, from his careless eyes and lazy man- 
ner. But he devoted himself to Adelaide, and 
when the evening was over, she might have 
agreed with a whisper from some friend that 
it looked like a flirtation, only he had talked to 
her as if she were his sister or his confessor, and 
not as a woman to be thought of in the way of 
coquetries. 

But after a day or two, she ceased to think of 
such things, and they got on admirably. They 
quarrelled a great deal, it is true; but there are 
certain kinds of acquaintance, in which quarrels 
give half the life and piquancy. 

I fear that, for a time, just a few days, Ade- 
laide forgot how he had mortified her ; forgot the 
start and conscious look at the name of her beau- 
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tiful blonde friend ;:in. fact, just forgot to think 
at all, and floated on in a pleasant; dream, suited 
to the lovely June hours: 

It was a Tuesday evening; Neilson had spent 
the whole morning with her; she was to. meet 
him again after a little at her next neighbors. 
She was strolling about the grounds in the soft 
twilight, humming snatches of song, half-uncon- 
sciously going over the long, pleasant hours of 
the morning—not questioning or probing her 
heart—just happy with neither rhyme or reason. 

And down by the gates she saw Antoine, for- 
merly in her employment, now a servant at the 
house where Neilson was visiting; and Antoine 
stood stock still, in the middle of the white, dusty 
road, and stared so helplessly at a letter in his 
hand, that it was evident if he did not get help 
in some quandary, he would shortly end in be- 
coming utterly imbecile. 

‘What is the matter, Antoine?’ she asked. 

Antoine threw up his hands, called, in thank- 
fulness, on his patron saint, and became voluble 
at once. 

Madame had saved him a long walk; she was 
always a guardian angel! Monsieur Neilson 
had given him two letters—one to leave for the 
American gentleman in the village, the other to 
drop in the post-office box ; he feared he had con- 
fused them—he could not read the American 
writing; he had left the wrong letterat the inn, 
and must have a walk of a mile to be certain ; 
only madame appeared like—like He nearly 
choked himself in his efforts to find a worthy 
comparison. To prevent such a catastrophe, 
madame took the letter from his hand—looked 
at the direction 

“A mademviselle !’’ 

‘¢ Mademoiselle Cecil Bernus, 
*« Hotel du Louvre, 
“« Paris.”’ 

She gave the letter back, very quickly. 

“That is the one for the post, Antoine,” she 
said. ‘‘ Good-night ; I hope the good wife was well 
when you heard,’”’ and was gone before Antoine 
had fairly begun his expressions of gratitude. 

Mrs. Goulburne did not appear in her neigh- 
bor’s salon until rather late; but she was gay 
and delightful, when she did come, and she al- 
lowed Clarke Neilson to make himself as devoted 
as he would, and he went a long way, as men 
will. He even walked across the grounds with 
her to her own door. . 

And alone in her room Adelaide thought, 

“T was right; he did mean to flitt with me; 
he is angry at me still; he wanted to punish me 
for the wrong he thinks I did him. I’m sorry; 
I hoped he was better than other men, or women, 


; for that matter! And I suppose I’ve listened 
} and been flattered, these last days, and he has 
amused himself with thinking how he would 
}punish me! Fate must have sent Antoine in the 
way! Ihave had my moan out! I don’t believe 
} anybody noticed anything. It’s all plain now! 
: You shan’t have the best of me, Clarke! I'll 
/ make you own I’m/not a goose, not ill-natured; 
and, when it’s all settled, I'll show I'm not a 
coward, for I'll tell you the truth.” 

She sat down and wrote a letter, and the su- 
perscription was identical with that on the epis- 
tle Antoine gave her to decipher. 

The next day Mrs. Goulburne was too busy to 
see any one; the next, she had gone out to pay 
visits; so Neilson learned, on both occasions, when 
he called at the villa. 

The third afternoon there came e@ sttle note 
for him, in a well remembered hand, and it 
asked him to come to Les Chataines to a quiet 
dinner. He was ready enough io oomply, and 
as he entered the drawing-room, filled with the 
pleasant gloom of twilight, Mrs. Goulburne came 
forward to meet him—said a few pleasant words 
—took his arm—drew him on, and he stood 
before Cecile Bernus. 

There. was great astonishment on his part. 
Adelaide floated off to her other guests, and 
Cecile had an opportunity to explain that Mrs. 
Goulburne had written her such a warm, urgent 
letter to come down for a few days, that she 
could not refuse the invitation. Then the pair 
exchanged a few mysterious words about letters 
—then some odd talk, which might be intelligible 
to them, but Greek to anybody else. 

For the following day, an excursion through 
the beautiful old forest was planned, as,it was 
unknown ground to Miss Bernus. A merry, 
pleasant day they had, but it is only with a 
single incident- that we have to do. Adelaide 
had taken pains that Cecile and Clarke should 
have numerous opportunities for quiet talks ; but 
as dusk came on, and the carriages began to take 
up their loads, Mrs. Goulburne preferred to be 
among the number that walked to the gate, and 
coolly asked Neilson to be her escort. 

They were quite alone. Other couples were 
straying somewhere near, but not in sight. 
Only, in the distance, Adelaide’s carriage was 
moving slowly along, within hail in case she 
grew tired of walking. 

She and Clarke, and her little pet dog, were 
alone, and the dog was too busy hunting an imagi- 
nary rabbit to notice. The low breeze sighed 
softly among the stately trees of the broad avenue. 
The two seemed quite solitary for the moment. 
Giving herself no time to think, Adelaide said, 
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“« Now you may thank me—haven’t I been good- uncle cannot abide him, and at present she 
natured ?”’ . } chooses to keep her own secret.”’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered. But he was far from } Adelaide was wondering if she could die, or 
knowing what she meant. } sink into the earth, to get. out of her absurd 

‘You weren’t quite fair, or nice,’’ she went } plight. Then she heard him say, 
on, ‘but you thought you had reason, so I am} ‘You were right—I did love you. I was 
not angry. I've known, for sometime, that you angry—but I loved you all the same—and stil 
were engaged to Cecile. I congratulate you!!do! Good heavens, Adelaide! couldn’t you see, 
Now I can make my confession, and you'll not ‘ these past days—ever since we first met, when [| 
think so badly of me.”’ tried to play indifferent and failed! Don’t you 

He had begun to speak, but checked himself, } know, Adelaide, I iove you? How is it to be 
and loosened her hand from his arm, and now} may I hope? And you did care—you " 
stood still, with his face turned away. } There was nothing very intelligible or coherent 

‘You thought, in the sl d«ys, I flirted with } after that forsometime. The carriage was out of 
you. I want you to know the contrary. I was } sight—the groups back mercifully lingered; 
made to believe it was you who had left me in a} they had at least half an hour to themselves, 
ridiculous position. Its all over long ago: but } then the sound of laughing voices roused them, 
I think you did care for me a little, and—and now } and they walked quietly, thoughtfully on toward 


that you are happy and content, I’m not too 
proud to want you to know the truth and cease 
being angry with me.” 

It was all out—nothing very formidable; she 
trusted that she had kept her secret. The next 
instant Clarke Neilson was holding her two 
hands and saying, 

‘“‘IT am not engaged to Miss Bernus, but my 
cousin is, and I forward his letters to her, as her 


‘ the gates. 
And at bedtime, that night, Cecile Bernus 
went into her hostess’ room and astonished her 
by an unexpected embrace. 

** So it’s all settled,’’ said she; ‘‘ he told me— 
don’t be vexed! He had told me long before of 
his disappointment. I know you will be very 
happy! There, I’m off now—I know you don't 
want to talk. Good night.” 





ADJUSTMENT. 


BY MARIA 8S. LADD. 


Grave and sweet, grave and sweet, 
Seemeth my love to me. 
Time hurries on in measures fleet, 
When he is s'tting at my feet; 
For love is his minstrelsy. 


All day long, all day long, 
*Till eve, when he comes to me; 

I sing to my heart a pleasant song, 

And cheerful fancies around me throng; 
For you see, I still am free, 





Sweet and grave, sweet and grave,— 

And yet, it seems to me, 
Though loyal and leving he is, and brave; 
He never can be another's slave, 

He will his master be. 


Yet so true, good and true, 
What matters it then to me? 
I would not have him like morning dew, 
For others to see this flower through ; 
So, I think we will agree. 





EVENING 


PRAYER. 


BY ELLIS YETTE. 


Beneath life’s burdens bending, 
Now, at the close of day, 

With grief and sorrow laden ; 
Oh, God! for help we pray. 


The shadows fall around us, 
Deeper and deeper still ; 

Yet though our steps are fainting, 
Help us to do Thy will. 


The sky is dark above us, 
No glimpse of the star is seen, 





The path is long and dreary; 
On Thee alone we lean. 


In weeping and in sorrow, 
Until life’s day be done; 

The cross that we are clasping, 
Must we still bear it on? 


What though the spirit quaileth ; 
Oh, Lord ! “ Thy will be done ;” 

For us, the cross and passion, 
Was borne by Thy dear Son. 
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THE ISLAND OF DIAMONDS. 
BY HARRY DANFORTH. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE F24. 


CHAPTER IX. off and. on, in order to communicate with the 

I woKE, at an early hour, the next morning, } shore. My resolutions were taken immediately. 
aroused by a great outery in the village. What | I would go directly with the royal guards. I 
could have happened? I dressed hurriedly and } would claim the protection of the first boat’s 
Were the king’s palaces on fire? } crew that came ashore. My escape was certain 
In the revulsion from the mental tortures, in 


went forth. 
liad an insurrection broken out. 

ln a few minutes I had made my way into the; which I had spent an almost wholly sleepless 
crowd, and asked the first person I knew, what } night; in the gush of gre‘itude to a pitying 
} Providence, which had interposed, as it seemed 
now, in this miraculous way, I rushed back into 
the house, fell on my knees, and with tears in 


was the matter? 
He was one of the royal guards, and was al- } 
ready marshaling his men, but he stopped a 


moment to answer me. 

‘A monster,’’ he said; ‘a great sea-monster 
has appeared off the coast. Messengers have 
come by royal express to tell the king; for the 


my eyes, I am not ashamed to say it, thanked 
God for his mercy. 

I had just risen to my feet, when I heard a 
rustling at one of the mats, and going to it, 


people, at the mouth of the river, fear it will} found & messenger from Tootaha. 
land and devour them. The whole army is} ‘‘The king,’’ said the new-comer, salaaming 
ordered out, the guards to lead the way.”’ i low, ‘‘especially desires your presence. A ter- 


The mouth of the river, thus spvken of, was } rible dragon, with wings, threatens the coasts, 
at the end of the great valley, which stretched } and his majesty—the gods give him strength in 
away, as I have said, from my dwelling, down to} battle—is going with his royal guards, and a 


the distant sea. It was the only place, on the} great army, to exterminate the monster, if it 
whole island, which ‘was really accessible from } should attempt to land. He seeks your counsel 
the ocean; nowhere else was there a harbor ;} and aid, oh! mighty sir, and would have you 


and as it was but a small land-locked cove. stran-} 
gers might pass it easily unobserved. The royal ; 
messengers alluded to were a body of trained 
runners, who conveyed information on matters 
of state with inconceivable rapidity. They had 
now brought intelligence from the coast, in an 
hour and a half, which would have taken more 
than three hours by the ordinary methods. 

‘‘What sort of a monster?’’ said I, to the 
officer, thinking of the stories I had read of the 
kraken, and sea-serpent, and other hydras of the 
deep, for I knew the islanders were familiar 
with the whale, and that it could not be this. 
“ Did the messenger describe it ?”’ 

“No, except in the vaguest way,’’ answered 
the officer. +‘ But it has wings, great white wings 
like a gigantic bird ; it is alive, for it moves back 
and forth on the sea; they fear it will rise from 
the water, fly to land, and devour the people.’’ 

A monster with great white wings like a bird ! 
What could this be but a ship? Why had I not 
thought of it at. first? Here was a mode of de- 
liverance, opportunely offered, at the very crisis 





of my fate. For the vessel, from what the officer 


said about its moving'to and fro, must be lying ' a successful expedition, I saw the tall 


accompany him to the mouth of the river.” 

My heart leapt up at this message. I had 
secretly feared that the king might forbid my 
leaving the village, and, if so, I knew it would 
be nearly impossible to evade the guards set 
over me. But now my way was clear! 

** You have heard of this terrible winged-ser- 
pent,”’ said his majesty, who was already at the 
head of his troops,.and in marching trim, as I 
went forth the second time. ‘Now, my son, is 
the time for you to show the courage that I know 
you to possess; for we shall probably have a 
great battle; and I wish my people to see that 
I have chosen wisely in a husband for my daugh- 
ter, and in the future ruler of this realm.”’ 

T was on the point of telling the monarch that 
the monster was only a harmless ship; but I re- 
flected that, if I-did, he might suspect my in- 
tention to escape, and leave me behind; so I 
made no remark, but marched silently on by his 
side. As we left the village, our course led by 
the apartments of the royal women, and con- 
spicnous among a group of white-robed, tearful 
spectators, who waved their hands, and bade us 


and grace- 
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ful figure of Obeira, and recognized her shy, ten- 
der gesture of farewell to myself. As I saw it, 
and thought of her love, I felt almost @ villain. 

We marched with great rapidity, and having 
left the royal residence, when the sun was not 
yet two hours high, reached the mouth of the 
river considerably before noon. As we turned 
the side of the precipitous hill, that shut in the 
little, sheltered cove, and the view opened out 
seaward, I caught sight, as I had expected, of a 
ship in full sail, with a flag ftying, that, even 
at that distance, I recognized as the stars and 
stripes. 

Travelers have often said, that, in a foreign 
land, nothing brings the heart into their throat, 
or the tears into the eyes, so quickly as the un- 
expected sight of their national flag. It is the 
representative of home, love, country, everything 
that is dearest: its subtle associations, its mag- 
netic appeals go straight to the soul. If such is 
the effect on an ordinary traveler, imagine what 
the sight of that flag was tome! It was all that 
it could be to others; but it was liberty also, it 
was escape from a life-long thraldom. 

The time had now come to tell the truth about. 
this strange visitor. 

“This is no sea-monster, oh, king!’’ I said. 
‘It is, on the contrary, one of those ships of 
which I have spoken. It means you no harm.”’ 

The monarch looked at it long and attentively, 
partly, I have no doubt, to satisfy himself that 
my explanation was correct, and partly also at- 
tracted by the novelty and beauty of the spec- 
‘tacle. For the ship was no ordinary trading ves- 
sel, but a forty-gun frigate, and, as the breeze 
was light, she had everything set that would 
draw. She was coming toward us on the star- 
board tack, and it was a splendid sight to see 
her dark-hull, and above it the tiers on tiers of 
canvas, foresail, foretop-sail, foretop-gallant- 
sail, fore-royal, and sky-sail, with jibs and stay- 
sails in addition, a living pyramid of life and 
motion. Very soon she wore, and the precision 
and quickness with which this manceuvre was 
executed made me exclaim with delight. First, 
as if by the movement of a single hand, all her 
fore-sails came around, and, fer one moment, we 
saw them directly at right-angles to the main- 
sails and mizzen-sails. Then, as they filled and 
drew, her head came sweeping about, the other 
sails filled, and she fell off on the opposite tack. 
As she did this, a jet of fire leaped forth, a puff 
of smoke shot out, and the report of a heavy gun 
was heard, as if the officer of the deck, seeing 
the sudden accession to the crowd on shore, had 
fired it as a salute of honor, 

The effect was ludicrous. It must be remem- 








bered, that the islanders were ignorant of the 
use of powder, and when, therefore, they saw 
the flash and heard the detonation, they fell on 
their faces in terror, only the king remaining 
standing. Even he seemed disturbed. but he 
looked at me, and my glance re-assuring him, 
he turned to the captain of his guard and harshly 
reproached him and his men for cowardice. 

“Now I see that you tell. the truth in every- 
thing,” said Tootaha, turning tome. « You have 
spoken of these fire-arrows before, as well as 
of the ship, but though I thought the ship pos- 
sible, I did not believe the other could be. What 
a great people your people are! Now, inform 
us, a8 you doubtless can, why they shot this 
thunder and lightning at us ?” 

«It was asa welcome, I suppose,” was my re- 
ply. “They saw your majesty, with your 
guards arrive, and they fired what we call a 
salute of honor. It may have been also to ask 
you to send off a canoe, for they do not know 
that you have none.” 

“Good,” answered the king. <‘ Will they 
send alittle ship to us? You say every one of 
these big canoes carries several little ones.” 

“I think they will, if you make signals. Let 
them see,” I added, unintentionally flattering 
the monarch, ‘‘ that you have no hostile: inten- 
tions, and they will come ashore.” 

I said this, because I began to fear that the 
captain of the frigate, knowing that he was 
before a strange island, might have doubts as to 
the pacific intentions of the inhabitants, and 
might, therefore, hesitate about sending a boat 
ashore. 

For the first time, that day, Tootaha showed 
signs of suspicion. He was flattered, however, 
by what I had said. 

«Ah! they fear us,’’ he said. ‘‘ They think 
we have hostile intentions. We have none, 23 
the gods know; but why should we meet stran- 


> gers? If they wish to make our acquaintance,’ 
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he added, with the pride of a true savage, ‘‘ let 
them come ashore themselves.”’ 

What should I do? I would have made a 
signal secretly, but after what the king had 
said, I knew it would be at the cost of my life. 
My doubts and fears and hopes, however, were 
soon solved, and by an incident that was quite 
out of my control. , 

All day, clouds had been gathering among the 
higher peaks of Tolulah, and now they began 
to descend into the valleys and to portend a 
storm. The sky, overhead, became overcast; 
black darkness fell on the landscape ; a wild wind 
arose; great drops of rain began to fall, Then 
the lightning flashed and the thunder bellowed. 
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Such a storm is always more sudden and terrible’; indigenous in the island, and that the natives 
in the tropics than anywhere else, and more in- } understood how to work its fibres up inte thread 
tense among hills than in a country of plains. { and afterward to weave it into cloth. It was 
On this occasion, the clouds seemed to cling to } always a problem to me how the Tolulans knew so 
the mountains, on either side of the valley, and ; little,.and yet so much. Some of the arts of 
to discharge their artillery at each other, like ; civilized life’ they carried to a perfection as great 


hostile armies ; while the wind, drawn down the } as is seen in Europe and America: others they 


narrow passage, as through a funnel, blew with 
a sudden and terrible violence, that is incon- 
ceivable to an inhabitant of temperate climes. 

I noticed, from the way the frigate was hand- 
led, that her captain had foreseen the storm ; 
for, all at once, the men swarmed into the rig- 
ging, the excess of sail was got in, and the ship 
was made snug and trim. The last I saw of her, 
just before the squall from the hills struck her, 
and enveloped her in its black, impenetrable 
folds, she was under almost bare poles. Then } 
the dark bank of clouds shut in around her, and 
I beheld her no more. 

The tempest lasted for nearly two hours. Rain } 
and hail came down in torrents; the lightning } 
blazed; the thunder crashed; the great trees } 
swayed; nothing was heard but the hiss of the } 
tempest and the reverberations of the electric } 





appeared to be entirely ignorant of: in short, 
they reminded me, in their ignorance, as well as 
in their knowledge, ofthe ancient Etruscans: and 
like the Etruscans it was on the esthetic side of 
their nature, rather than:on the merely material, 
that their intellect and taste seemed to be de- 
veloped. 

Obeira rose to receive me, with a shy, conscious 
look, quite different from anything I had seen 
before. She knew now that she loved me, not 
as a brother, as she had innocently thought, but 
in quite a different capacity: her native modesty 
had taken the alarm in consequence: she could 
no longer be unrestrained in my presence: it was 
for me to seek, not for her. Strange, wonderful 
change, that comes over a maiden, often when 
not even a word has been said, on either side. 

The interview would have been embarrassed 


explosions among the hills. Then the immedi- if it had continued long. But we had scarcely 
ate storm passed away. But the thunder had } exchanged greetings, I had not yet relinquished 
been, as is so often the casein the tropics, only the | the hand so shyly and blushingly extended to 


y 
precursor of a change in the temperature, and a ; 
violent gale followed, that blew, without cessa- } 
tion, fortwodays. Itblew, also, directly off shore. } 


5 


When the hail-storm cleared away nothing } 


could be seen of the frigate. She had evidently } 
put her helm down, and run before the gale, in } 
order to make an offing. The last we saw of her, } 
as I have said, was when the squall shut her in. 

We remained at the cove for nearly a week, 
in order, as the king said, to see if the frigate 
returned. But the hurricane had probably 
blown her so far out of her course, that her 
captain either could not, or cared not to, retrace 
his steps. 

Thus ended my short-lived hope of escape 
from Tolulah. Only three weeks were now 
left to me. Imagine the feclings of despair with 
which I went back to the royal capital. 


CHAPTER X. 

I HAD not seen Oberia, in all this time, for 
more than a week. We arrived late at night, 
and knowing that it would be expected of me, I 
fought her in the morning. 

I found her among her maidens, who were 
spinning and weaving : she directing their labors, 
in person, like Penelope in the Oilyssey. I have 
‘orgot to say that the cotton-plant appeared to be } 





me, when her father made his appearance, 

“IT. have, been thinking, all night, of your 
boat,”’ he said. ‘‘ Now that I have seen a ship, 
such as you have so often talked of, Iam all impa- 
tience to possess one of my own. How soon 
will it be possible to finish the one you have 
begun? It would be a grand thing,’’ he added, 
flinging himself on one of the mats, and looking, 
with a meaning smile, first at me, and then at 
his daughter, ‘‘if we could celebrate a certain 
event, by taking a sail in your canoe. My 
people would then see, in spite of their preju- 
dices, that I had not done wrong in giving Obeira 
to a stranger.” 

I looked, in some confusion, toward the sweet 
girl. But with the modesty, that is instinetive 
in the sex, she had slipped away at the first 
words of this speech: 

‘«Well, well,’’ continued the king, observing 
her flight, ‘all women are alike. Her mother 
was just the same. But we love them the better 
for it,’’ he added, as if he had been a Major Pen- 
denis, at the club-window in St. James street. 
‘¢ A bold, brazen demeanor disgusts us with the 
sex. However,’ he added, ‘‘te come back to 
the boat. How long, if we do our best, will it 
be, before the canoe can be finished ?”’ 

Here, unexpectedly, was a new prospect of 
escape opened to me! If, by any means, the 
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boat could be finished before the month was past, } when the boat was finished, and I should make 
I might yet hope to reach my native land. All } the attempt to carry my provisions to her. But 


the minor diiliculties, including the almost im- 
possibility of secreting provisions, seemed as 
nothing. If I could only get the canoe launched, 
all the rest appeared comparatively easy. 

“Give me men enough,’ I replied, «‘ and I 
will guarantee that the canoe shall be finished 
within the three weeks, if not sooner. It is, as 
your majesty knows, simply an affair of men. 
The more laborers, the more work: cover the 
canoe with workmen, and the thing is done in a 
few days; get the men, therefore, and I will 
teach them what to do.” 

“Good! You shall have men enough, a thou- 
sand, if you wish,’ answered Tootaha, speak- 
ing like a Pharoah. ‘What are the common 
people made for but to serve the state?’ 

The king immediately sent out his officers to 
seize, and bring in, laborers; and before night 
all I needed had been collected. The next morn- 
ing, by dawn, I was down again at the mouth of 
the river, superintending them at work. I did 
not confine myself to burning out the boat in- 
side, and dressing it into shape outside. I set 
others to making a mast, others to manufacturing 
asail, others to preparing cordage, others to shap- 
ing out oars. With the rude instruments at my 
command, it was slow work; but we made pro- 
gress; and, at the end of the first week, I began 
to believe in success. 

It was fortunate that I had personally to super- 
intend this work, because this gave me an ex- 
cuse for absenting myself from Obeira. With 
my present intentions, I could not seek her, 


a single dark night, I said to myrelf, would 
effect my parpose: and, fortunately, there would 
be no moon, when the time arrived for my 
escape. 

Every few days, however, I had to go up to 
the royal village, in order to acquaint the king 
with my progress. At such times, of course, 
I saw Obeira. Her manner was always the 
same. Dear girl! no high-born maiden, bred in 
the straightest notions of conventional propriety, 
could have acted more discreetly than she did. 
She never for a moment, attempted to conceal 
her love ; but she was never forward ; and, hap- 
pily, we were never long alone. Whether this 
was the result of accident, or whether her father 
had planned it, I do not know. But it wasa 
priceless boon to me. 

“If I was with her, and no one by, even for 
ten minutes,”’ I often said to myself, “ she would 
discover my treachery. A woman, when in 
love, cannot be deceived. Ah! what a scoundrel, 
yet an unintentional one, I have beer.” 

For I felt, all this while, that the straight. 

forward, honorable course would be to tell Obeira 
the truth. But how could I do it? I had not, 
if you choose, the courage. I fancied that a 
} burst of tears from her would undo all my re- 
solution. Strange and involved situation, in 
which I could only be true to myself, only keep 
firm to duty, by what otherwise would have 
; been the basest treachery, and treachery con- 
tinued from day to day! 

Sometimes I even hesitated as to whether I 





without a feeling of treachery ; and she was too } had decided rightly. Again and again I went 


dear to me, after all, for me to put her to need- } over the whole subject, as on the evening the 
less pain, or to care to witness her’ suffering. } king had surprised me with Obeira, and asked 
Yet to avoid her openly would have been im- } myself if I was not wrecking one faithful heart, 
possible. To say nothing of the anguish it would } without any certainty that I was cared for by 
have caused her, such conduct would havearoused } another. Often a tender, pleading glance from 
her father’s suspicions ; and I knew enough of } the king’s daughter—for she began occasionally 
his character, to be aware, that on the first reve- {to look as if she suspected my real purpose— 
lation of my real designs, he would order me for } smote me to the heart, and made me almost re- 
execution without a moment’s hesitation. solve to confess the truth, and stay with her for- 
A dwelling had been set apart for me, at the } ever. 
cove, where I slept, during these labors. In the ‘“‘T see so little of you lately,” she said, one 
corner where my couch was spread, I secretly } day, timidly, yet hardly reproachfully, when we 
dug a deep hole, which I covered with the mats 3 were left for a minute or two alone. -* Does 
on which my bed was laid; and here I concealed } your boat really take up all your time?” Her 
provisions, from time to time, especially a pecu- } eyes were raised to mine shyly, and she blushed 
liar jelly, as nourishing almost as essence of } in sweet confusion, as she continued: “1 think 
beef, which the islanders made. Of course, if I } father and you attach too much importance to 
was detected, my ruin would follow. But I had { haveing it finished by a certain—certain event. 
only two weeks longer to wait; my dwelling was } What difference will a week or two, sooner or 
regarde’ as sacred ; and the chances of discovery { later, make? There is nothing that can com- 
therefore, were small. The risk would come, { pensate for these long, oh! such long absences. 
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often think of the dear days before—before 
this boat was talked of,”’ 

She leaned, with both hands, on my arm, and 
looked up into my face, pleadingly, as she spoke. 
[ knew not what tosay. My manner must have 
impressed her, for she suddenly dropped her 
hold on me, and regarded me, curiously, for. a 
moment; then turned and walked away, as if 
offended. From that moment, I believe, she di- 
yined something of my real purpose. 

Meantime the boat approached completion.' It 
wanted yet three days to the end of the month, 
when I sent word to the king, that the canoe 
was now ready for a trial trip. ‘He returned for 
answer, by a messenger dispatched immediately, 
that he would come down to the launch, say the 
next morning, bringing with him Obeira, the 
high-priest, and various functionaries of his 
court, and that I must prepare to make the oc- 
casion a festival. The messenger also hinted, at 
the suggestion of the monarch, that the feast. 
should be given in my dwelling, partly because 
it was the most spacious in the place, but prin- 
cipally to do the greater honor to the bride. 

A few hours later, a train of servants arrived, 
loaded with delicacies for the table, and at the 
head of them the king’s chief cook. There was 
no alternative but to accept this new and unex- 


pected risk. For it was in a corner of my apart- 
ment, it will be remembered, that I had hidden 
the stores for my voyage, and, if they should be 
discovered, my intentions would be, at once, sus- 


Nor was it possible, at this late hour, 
I could 


pected. 
to seek another place of concealment. 
only await events. 

One thing I did do, however. I e¢alled to- 
gether some laborers, and bade them line the 
bottom of the canoe with stones, for ballast, and 
over this to spread mats. Then, in the dead of 
the night, I arose, and taking the vessels for 
water, which I had already set aside, I filled 
them, and first being careful to assure myself 
that everybody was asleep, I carried the gourds 
to the boat, removed the stones, put the water- 
jugs on the very bottom, covered them with the 
stones, and laid the mats over all again. 

“That is one risk the less,’’ I said, when I 
had regained my couch in safety. ‘It will not 
now take more than half the time, to-morrow 
night, to get the food into the canoe. If I can 
escape detection during the feast, and have an 
hour at midnight, unobserved, I shall yet be 
safe,”” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tne morning broke bright and clear. Even 


for Tolulah it was an exceptionally beautiful day. 





The air exhilarated one like delicate wine. The 
sun shone through a golden haze, us on a day 
in’ May on the Roman Campagna. The subtle 
odors from the tens of thousands of wild flowers 
that bloomed in the valley, and colored all the 
neighboring hill-sides, till they seemed a blaze 
of flame, filled all the atmosphere. 

At.early dawn I was awake, and had servants 
decorating my dwelling. The house consisted, 
as did all in Tolulah, even those of the better 
sort, of one largeapartment. The floor was swept, 
and the walls and posts were profusely decorated 
with flowers. In the corner, where my stores 
were secreted, I left the pile of mats remaining, 
on which my couch was usually spread. Here 
I arranged a sort of divan, on which I intended 
to place Obeira. I could think of no other way 
of so effectually concealing what was beneath. 

By sunrise the inhabitants from the neighbor- 
ing hills began to crowd to the cove, for the 
fame of the launch had been hinted abroad, and 
thousands came pouring in from every quarter, 
some bitterly incredulous, and even the rest quite 
prepared to see a failure. They lined the water- 
side, and covered the slopes of the contiguous 
elevations. All were dressed in holiday attire: 
the men had feathers and paint, the women wore 
flowers in their hair. 

The canoe was the first object visited by all. 
I had placed a guard about it, and allowed no 
one to approach too near. But everybody gazed 
at it curiously from a distance, and discussed the 
question whether such a new and strange inven- 
tion was not tempting the vengeance of the gods. 
‘‘To make a floating house, when it was never 
intended for man to live upon the water,’’ said 
several, ‘is rank impiety.”’ One or two old gray- 
heads predicted the direst consequences, if the 
king should allow this ‘‘ mohoda,” ‘no good,”’ to 
be launched. 

The sun was about two hours high, when we 
heard the sound of the wild, strange music, af- 
fected by the islanders in their public proces- 
sions; and immediately after, the king, with his 
royal escort, was seen descending the path from 
the hills. First came a few picked men, the 
tallest in his body-guard; then the musicians; 
then a score of white-robed priests, walking two 
and two, and in their center, the high-priest ; 
then the king, attired in full panoply of state, 
and in stature, thews, and majesty of bearing, 
the noblest of all; then about fifty young virgins, 
in white, crowned with chaplets of flowers, sur- 
rounding the state palanquin in which Obeira 
was borne along; then other body-guards; and 
finally a great crowd of soldiers. As the pro- 
cession moved on, the people fell on their faces 
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before it, while heralds, appointed for the pur- 
pose, cried, ‘‘ Make way for the great king, the 
father of his people, and for his daughter, the 
priestess of the sun and stars. Make way! 
Make way !’’ 

There was to be a slight collation first; then 
the launch ; then the trial-trip ; and then a grand 
festival. I handed Obeira out of her palanquin. 
She met me with her usual sweet smile, but as I 
had not seen her for a week, I was struck by 
her altered appearance. Her eyes were heavy 
and sad, as if with secret tears; now and then 
there was a look in them like that of Guido’s 
Cenci. But she replied to my inquiries after 
her health, by assuring me that nothing ailed 
her, and then turned the conversation imme- 
diately, by asking about the canoe. As soon as 
I had replied, she proposed that we would go in 
to lunch, pleading fatigue on her part. 

This was so unlike the gay, frank, healthful 
girl, who had crossed half the mountains on the 
island with me on foot, without fatigue, that my 
heart misgave me that everything was not right. 
Had she penetrated my secret, as 1 had already 
suspected once or twice before? Was she pining 
away in consequence? Or did this altered man- 
ner portend a change from love to jealousy, and 
a jealousy that was brooding, in some way, on 
revenge? 

I had no leisure to speculate on all this. My 
other guests had to be attended to, especially 
the king and the high-priest; and the king was 
impatient that the collation should be over, in 
order that he might witness. the launch. I con- 
ducted Obeira accordingly to the seat prepared 
for her, and went myself to bring fruits and 
sweet-cakes for her, which I offered, as the custom 
was for a bridegroom elect, bending on one knee. 

«This is rather a curious seat which you have 
assigned to me,’’ she leaned forward and whis- 
pered. ‘It is unlike anything I have ever seen 
before. Why am I raised so much higher than 
the rest? It is the custom, I know,’’ and she 
blushed, ‘to give a bride the mat of honor; 
but I never saw one arranged higher than the 
king’s.”’ 

*<Jt is what is called, in the East, that cradle 








pete ets. 

The launch was a success.’ My canoe glided 
off her ways without accident, shot into the 
water, and was then gracefully brought-to by the 
light cable affixed to the shore. Shouts of ap 
plause greeted this first achievement. Next, the 
boat was towed to a landing, which I had caused 
to be erected, and then I invited the monarch 
to enter first, for it weuld have been against ¢ti- 
quette for me to have preceded him. 

This was the critical moment. If his courage 
had failed, if he had pronounced it ‘ mohoda,” 
‘no good,’’ the thousand spectators, already pre. 
judiced against it, would’ have fallen on it, and 
destroyed it in five minutes. He looked, for an 
instant, I thought, hesitatingly, at the high- 
priest. In justice to him, it must be remen- 
bered, he had never seen a human being in his 
life in a boat. How did he know that his weight 
would not sink it? How could he be sure that 
the gods would not consider him impious, for at- 
tempting it? For Tootaha to enter that boat re 
quired as much bravery as for Montgolfier to 
launch himself in his balloon, with this diffier- 
ence, that Montgolfier had faith in his invention, 
and Tootaha was taking a stranger's word on 
trust as to the safety of the venture. 

He looked, hesitatingly, at the high-priest, as 
I have said, and then at Obeira. The face of 
the latter was immoveable. A single word from 
her, for or against it, would have decided the 
wavering monarch; but she would not give it. 
Whatever she thought she said not a word. 

‘‘ Why should a great king be afraid?” said 
Tootaha, at last. ‘‘ The gods,’’ he added, ad- 
dressing the high-priest, ‘ you say, are not un- 
propitious!” 

«They are not exactly unpropitious, oh, king. 
They give no opinion, one way or another. They 
will not answer the oracle at all.”’ 

‘*Then I enter, whether the gods be angry or 
not. On me, and not on my people, however, 
be the eurse, if one is to fall.’’ 

All this time the vast crowd had been hang- 
ing, breathless, on the monarch’s decision. 
Probably four out of every five persons present. 
would not have been surprised, if, when he 
stepped in, a bolt of lightning had smote him 


of the world, of which I have often spoken, a} and me to the earth. But when nothing of this 
divan,”’ I replied. I bowed low as I spoke, not } kind happened, and when the high-priest also, 
venturing to look her in the face, ‘It is there, on my inviting him to precede me, bowed and 
beyond all others, the place of honor. I give it entered, the great hush of suspense broke forth 
to you, even though the king is present, because, { into a shout of admiration, which echoed and 
in my land, men are taught to treat women with } re-echoed among the hills around. While this 
even greater respect than monarchs,”’ faa was still reverberating, I extended my 
‘Ah! she said, ‘is that so?’ Then, as if hand to Obeira. 
only half convinced, she dropped a conversation, { But she drew back. 
and I was only too glad to escape. ‘“No,” she said, ‘I will return to the house 
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and rest. Not that I am afraid,’ she added, 
proudly, mistaking my look.’ +‘ But l have come 
along distance, td-day ; and I shall need repose 
before the great feast, by-and-by. My maidens 
will watch, out-side, while B sleep.”’ 

1 was foreed, therefore, with many an uneasy 
fear, to leave her on the shore, while we put off: 
She waited only Jong enough to see sail made on 
the canoe, and to be assured, I suppose, of our 
safety, and then left:the water-side, and disap- 
peared within the privacy of my dwelling, while 
her maidens, in @ circle, kept sacred guard 
without. 

I made the excursion as! short as I could. I 
crossed over to the other side of the cove, and 
would then have returned and landed, for I 
began to fear, that, im. some way, Obeira had 
suspected the seeret of my stores, and had planned 
this stratagem to gain time to satisfy herself ; 
but the monarch, as éxeited as a boy with, the 
success of his trip, insisted on prolonging it, and 
desirel me to steer the canoe out; toward the 
sea, or, at least, as far las the gap between two 
nearly precipitous hills, which formed the en- 
trance to the little harbor. Of course, I could but 
The boat, I should have said, !was sloop- 


obey. 


rigged, with a single mainsail, which, as there 


was no jib, was stepped well forward, and, 
therefore, could be handled by one man. I had 
rigged herin this way, on purpose, for otherwise, 
even if I escaped to sea, I could not matiage her 
alone. I now sat at the stern, with the tilleriin 
one hand, while I held thé sheet in the’other, 
and in this way skimmed .her across the cove, 
tacking, for the wind was fhead, and making 
short and long stretches, for quite an hour, ‘till 
Igained the mouth of: the harbor, and the long 
roll of the ocean began’ to:make her pitch in a 
way that induced the high-priesst to look un- 
easily at the king, who forthwith gaye me the 
signal to return. Then I put her before the 
wind, and seudded back tothe landing, amid: a 
roar of cheers that followed us all along the 
shore, as they follow the«advent to the judge’s 
post of the winner of the Derby. 

The trial-trip had been a great success, and it 
was all the more signala triumph, because of 
the incredulity that had precéiled it. If the 
enthusiastic natives: had been Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, they would have seized me on my 
landing and borne me on their. shoulders to my 
dwelling, As it! was; they did what they thought 
¥as complimentary, they followed me in erowds, 
tot even restrained by the presence of the king, 
improvising songs in my praise and scattering 
fowers around me: 


At the door’ of my house Obeira was waiting } 
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; for us... Her, cheek was flushed, but whether 
with pride -at my success, or from having been 
| weddesly awakened from sleep, or from some 
other cause, I could not tell. 
were. grouped jon’ either side of her, and they 
began 4 song in our praise, which reminded me 
of, those of the Greek girls of old, when they 
welcomed warriors home from battle. 

All through the great feast that followed, 
during which I sat at Obeira’s side, I could not 
help feeling and seeing that there was a change 
in her manner. But it was in her manner only, 
notin her words; She answered me as kindly 
as ever, but talked little, except when spoken to. 

The festivities! were.kept' up to a late honr. 
Outside, the people feasted also, singing songs 
in honor of ‘‘the princess of princesses,’ as the 
burden of them went, ‘‘ and the great hero who 
made houses that swam, and: who was to be her 
husband.’’ As these phrases, in bursts louder 
than usual, occasionally came distinctly to our 
ears, the color mounted to Obeira’s cheeks, her 
eye-lids drooped, and her bosom heaved. When 
night drew on, great torches blazed, and pro- 
fessional musicians, stationed in bands about, 
struck up, making the air ring with their mar- 
tial clang. 

But the Tolulans were an early people to 
retire: Besides, in that tropical clime, there is 
no twilight. The sun rushes down into his bed 
in the western sea, and darkness, almost im- 
mediately after settles upon everything. The 
festivities within ceased at: sunset; and though 
the rejoicings without were kept up for an hour 
or more, finely they also ceased, and the visitors 
from the neighboring hills began in pairs and 
companies, to wend their way home. 

The night was not only moonless, but still, more 
fortunately for my plans, began to be overcast. 
When the last of my guests had departed, and 
Obeira had been conducted, by her maidens, to 
the woman’s apartment: where she was to sleep, 
for no’ virgin, according to their custom, could 
remain over-night in a dwelling that a man had 
evet) occupied, I sat down onthe pile of mats she 
had left to await, with what patience I could, the 
approach of the second hour past midnight. 
This, as I have said, was the time I had fixed 
upon for my attempted ‘flight ; for at that hour, 
just before the tropical dawn, the greatest dark- 
ness prevailed, and: the deepest sleep fell’ on 
men.) oy tify! 

Meanwhile, however,.I;remoyed most of the 
mats from above the hiding-place for my stores, 
in order that when the moment came, I should 
be quite ready. It would take several trips, I 
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before it, while heralds, appointed for the pur- 
pose, cried, ‘‘ Make way for the great king, the 
father of his people, and for his daughter, the 
priestess of the sun and stars. Make way! 
Make way !’’ 

There was to be a slight collation first; then 
the launch ; then the trial-trip ; and then a grand 
festival. I handed Obeira out of her palanquin. 
She met me with her usual sweet smile, but as I 
had not seen her for a week, I was struck by 
her altered appearance. Her eyes. were heavy 
and sad, as if with secret tears; now and then 
there was a look in them. like that of Guido’s 
Cenci. But she replied to my inquiries after 
her health, by assuring me that nothing ailed 
her, and then turned the conversation imme- 
diately, by asking about the canoe. As soon as 
I had replied, she proposed that we would go in 
to lunch, pleading fatigue on her part. 

This was so unlike the gay, frank, healthful 
girl, who had crossed half the mountains on the 
island with me on foot, without fatigue, that my 
heart misgave me that everything was not right. 
Had she penetrated my secret, as I had already 
suspected once or twice before? Was she pining 
away in consequence? Or did this altered man- 
ner portend a change from love to jealousy, and 
a jealousy that was brooding, in some way, on 
revenge? 

I had no leisure to speculate on all this. My 
other guests had to be attended to, especially 
the king and the high-priest; and the king was 
impatient that the collation should be over, in 
order that he might witness the launch, I con- 
ducted Obeira accordingly to the seat prepared 
for her, and went myself to bring fruits and 
sweet-cakes for her, which I offered, as the custom 
was for a bridegroom elect, bending on one knee. 

«This is rather a curious seat which you have 
assigned to me,’’ she leaned forward and whis- 
pered. ‘It is unlike anything I have ever seen 
before. Why am I raised so much higher than 
the rest? It is the custom, I know,” and she 
blushed, ‘‘to give a bride the mat of honor; 
but I never saw one arranged higher than the 
king’s.”’ 

«<Jt is what is called, in the East, that cradle 
of the world, of which I have often spoken, a 
divan,”’ I replied. I bowed low as I spoke, not 
venturing to look her in the face, ‘It is there, 
beyond all others, the place of honor. I give it 
to you, even though the king is present, because, 
in my land, men are taught to treat women with 
even greater respect than monarchs.” 


AAA 

The launch was a success.’ My canoe glided 
off her ways without accident, shot into the 
water, and was then gracefully brought-to by th 
light cable affixed to the shore. Shouts of ap 
plause greeted this first achievement. Next, the’ 
boat was towed to a landing, which I had caused 
to be erected, and then I invited the monarch 
to enter first, for it weuld have been against ¢tj- 
quette for me to have preceded him. 

This was the critical moment. If his courage 
had failed, if he had pronounced it ‘ mohoda,” 
‘no good,’’ the thousand spectators, already pre. 
judiced against it, would’ have fallen on it, and 
dest:oyed it in five minutes. He looked, for an 
instsnt, I thought, hesitatingly, at the high- 
priest. In justice to him, it must be remen- 
bered, he had never seen a human being in his 
life in a boat. How did he know that his weigh 
would not sink it? How could he be sure that 
the gods would not consider him impious, for at- 
tempting it? For Tootaha to enter that boat re 
quired as mvch bravery as for Montgolfier to 
launch himself in his balloon, with this diffier- 
ence, that Montgolfier had faith in his invention, 
and Tootaha was taking a stranger's word on 
trust as to the safety of the venture. 

He looked, hesitatingly, at the high-priest, as 
I have said, and then at Obeira. The face of 
the latter was immoveable. A single word from 
her, for or against it, would have decided the 
wavering monarch; but she would not give it. 
Whatever she thought she said not a word. 

‘Why should a great king be afraid ?’’ said 
Tootaha, at last. ‘The gods,’’ he added, ai- 
dressing the high-priest, ‘‘ you say, are not un- 
propitious)!” 

‘They are not exactly unpropitious, oh, king. 
They give no opinion, one way or another. They 
will not answer the oracle at all.’’ 

«Then I enter, whether the gods be angry or 
not. On me, and not on my people, however, 
be the curse, if one is to fall.’’ 

All this time the vast crowd had been hang- 
ing, breathless, on the monarch’s decision. 

Probably four out of every five persons present, 
would not have been surprised, if, when he 
stepped in, a bolt of lightning had smote him 
$and me tothe earth. But when nothing of this 
{kind happened, and when the high-priest also, 
on my inviting him to precede me, bowed and 
entered, the great hush of suspense broke forth 
j into a shout of admiration, which echoed and 
re-echoed among the hills around. While this 
huzza was still reverberating, I extended my 








«‘Ah!” she said, ‘is that so?’ Then, as if} hand to Obeira. 


only half convinced, she dropped a conversation, 
and I was only too glad to escape. 


But she drew back. 
“«No,” she said. ‘I will return to the house 
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Not that I am afraid,’ she added, ; for us... Her cheek was flushed, but whether 


proudly, mistaking my look.’ +* But L have come } With: pride -at my success, or from having been 
along distance, té-day ; and T shall need repose } suddenly awakened from sleep, or from some 


before the great feast, by-and-by. . My maidens 
will watch, out-side,: while f sleep.” 

1 was forced, therefore, with many an uneasy 
fear, to leave her on the shore, while we put off: 
She waited only long:enough to see sail made on 
the canoe, and to be assured, I suppose, of our 
safety, and then left :the water-side, and disap- 
peared within the privacy of my dwelling, while 
her maidens, in @ ‘circle, kept sacred guard 
without. 

I made the excursion ‘as! short as I could. I 
crossed over to thé other side of the cove, and 
would then have returned and: landed, for I 
began to fear, that, im some way, Obeira had 
suspected the secret of my stores, and had planned 
this stratagem to gain time to satisfy herself ; 
but the monarch, ds éxeited as a boy with, the 
success of his trip, insisted on prolonging it, and 
desired me to steer the canoe out) toward »the 
sea, or, at least, as -far laid the gap between two 
nearly precipitous hills, which formed the en- 
trance to the little harbor. Of course, I could but 
obey. The boat, I should have said, !was sloop- 
rigged, with a single mainsail, which, as there 
was no jib, was stepped well forward, and, 
therefore, could be handled by one man. I had 
rigged her in this way, on purpose, for otherwise, 
even if I escaped to sea, I could not matiage her 
alone. I now sat at the stern, with the tilleriin 
one hand, while I held thé sheet in theother, 
and in this way skimmed her across the cove, 
tacking, for the wind was-fhead, and making 
short and long stretches, for quite an ‘hour, 'till 
I gained the mouth of: the harbor, and the long 
roll of the ocean began: to:make her pitch in a 
way that induced the jhigh-prisst to look un- 
easily at the king, who forthwith gaye me the 
signal to return. Then I put her before the 
wind, and scudded back to the landing, amid:a 
roar of cheers that followed us all along the 
shore, as they follow the«advent to the judge's 
post of the winner of the Derby. 

The trial-trip had been a great success, and it 
was all the more signalb’a triumph, because of 
the incredulity that had precéded it. If the 
enthusiastic natives: had beer Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, they would have seized me on my 
landing and borne me on their, shoulders to my 
dwelling. As it! was, they did what they thought 
was complimentary, they followed me in erowds, 
hot even restrained by the presence of the king, 
improvising songs in my praise and seattering 
flowers around me. 

At the door’ of my house Obeira was waiting 

Vor, LXI.—13 ’ 





other, cause, [I could not tell. Iler maidens 
were. grouped ion either side of her, and they 
began. song in our praise, which reminded me 
of, those of the Greek girls of old, when they 
welcomed warriors home from battle. 

All through the great feast that followed, 
during which I sat at Obeira’s side, I could not 
help feeling and seeing that there was a change 
in her manner. But it was in her manner only, 
not in her words, She answered me as kindly 
as ever, but talked little, except when spoken to, 

The festivities’ were kept up to a late hour. 
Outside, the people feasted also, singing songs 
in honor of ‘‘the princess of princesses,”’ as the 
burden of them went, ‘‘and the great hero who 
made houses that swam, and who was to be her 
husband.’’ As these phrases, in bursts louder 
than usual, occasionally came distinctly to our 
ears, the color mounted to Obeira’s cheeks, her 
eye-lids drooped, and her bosom heaved. When 
night drew on, great torches blazed, and pro- 
fessional musicians, stationed in’ bands about, 
struck up, making the air ring with their mar- 
tial clang. 

But the Tolulans were an early people to 
retire; Besides, in that tropical clime, there is 
no twilight. The sun rushes down into his bed 
in the western sea, and darkness, almost im- 
mediately after settles upon everything. The 
festivities within ceased at: sunset; and though 
the rejoicings without were kept up for.an hour 
or more, finely they also ceased, and the visitors 
from the neighboring hills began in pairs and 
companies, to wend their way home. 

The night was not only moonless, but still, more 
fortunately for my plans, began to be overcast. 
When the last of my guests had departed, and 
Obeira had been conducted, by her maidens, to 
the woman’s apartment where she was to sleep, 
for no' virgin, according to their custom, could 
remain over-night in a dwelling that a man had 
evet occupied, I sat down onthe pile of mats she 
had left to await, with what patience I could, the 
approach of the second hour past midnight. 
This, as I have said, was the time I had fixed 
upon for my attempted ‘flight ; for at that hour, 
just before the tropical dawn, the greatest dark- 
ness prevailed, and: the deepest sleep fell’ on 
men.) )) }ify! 

Meanmhile, however,.I;remoyed most of the 
mats from above the hiding-place for my stores, 
in order that when the moment came,.I should 
be quite ready. It would take, several trips, I 
knew, back and forth, from the house to the 
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boat, to transport my provisions, and would con- 
sume probably an hour: so it was important 
that not an instant should be lost, at the last. 

Slowly the hours wore on. Never had hours 
seemed so long. A profound ‘silence brooded 
over the village. I could hear distinetly, on the 
still night-air, the low swash of the tide coming 
in, and the ripple of a little brook, that at some 
distance, trickled down a hill-side. Ovcasion- 
ally I just lifted a corner of the mat and looked 
out. Nota human being was to be seen any- 
where. The late densely-populated village, that 
lay behind, was as deserted and quiet as if under 
a spell of enchantment. 

Between me and the’ landing, where the 
canoe was moored, was only a narrow slip of 
shore, for my dwelling was close to the water, 
and this strip was concealed from the village, to 
a great extent, by my house. 

It is nearly midnight,’’ I said. 
hour more to wait. 
able.” 


“Only one 


Everything looks favor- 


CHAPTER XII. 

Wirn these words, I dropped the end of the 
mat noiselessly and crept back to my eorner. 
But as I reached“ it, I saw, like a ghost, a tall, 
white figure, emerging from the gloom It was 
Obeira who stood as if awaiting me. 

My breath caught, my knees trembled under 
me. For, with that sight, all nw hopes were 
dashed to earth. ‘‘She knows my secret,’’ I 
said to myself, ‘and has came to upbraid, and 
then denounce me.” 

“Hush!” she said, putting her finger to her 
lip. ‘Do .not speak ‘yet.’” She herself ad- 
dressed me in @ low whisper, that could not 
have been heard five feet off. ‘ The guards are 
all asleep. But if you make a noise, and they 
are aroused, they will slaughter you, before my 
face. Never before was a pure maiden of my 
race, a maiden of high lineage, in any place, at 
midnight, except the women’s apartments. But 
I have dared all to see you for the last time. 
Must it be for the last time?” 

She had come close up to me, and TI fancied 
I saw tears in her eyes; there were certainly 
tears in her voice as she spoke. 

«T know all,’ she said, with such an anguish 
in her voice. ‘© You'do not love me: You are 
going to steal away. This very night you have 
planned to eseapé, “I am’ sure itis \tenight,”’ 
she went on, hittriedly, ‘‘'because to-morrow ‘we 
were to returi together to’ the ‘hills, and the day 
after we were to be married. 


» 





Oh? you think | s 


in your own land; for whom, perhaps, you are 
deserting the poor Tolulahn. » ut ‘she is! true- 
hearted ‘enough to know when love ceases, even 
if the semblance of it is kept up, and she is cun- 
ning enough to find éut the stratagems. by which 
she is sought to be deceived. I have seen’ the 
change in your manner this:long-while. I noticed 
it from the moment our marriage-day was fixed, 
It was then, too, you made arragements to hasten 
the completion of your boat: and I have: seen 
how anxious you were to have it done by this 
time, and how you ‘have deluded my father, To- 
day, when I came here, a woman, who had been 
my foster-nurse, and who lives in the village, 
came to me and told.me she had seen you, last 
night, storing away calabashes of water in the 
boat. This’ revealet to me your plan iof escape. 
Then the place you had prepared for me aroused 
my suspicions, and I resolved to satisfy them. 
Do' you think otherwise,’ she went on, witha 
grand burst, «that I would have suffered those 
I loved, my father, at least, to risk life on! anew 
venture, alone, as I: did to-day? No! such is 
not the'cénduct of the women of my name. But 
I felt sure! you had stores of food hidden away ; 
T‘suspected. they were ‘here; and, if so, I fore- 
saw what they were intended for. Under. pre- 
tence of a siesta after! the collation, I sezluded 
myself in your room ; and in this spot, this very 
spot,”’ emphasizing the words, ‘'I found proof 
of all I feared. Deny it if you dare.” 

T'eould not deny it. Nor could I endure the 
look of those reproachful, angry eyes. I buried 
my face in ‘my hands. 

She waited silently. 

A word from me, I knew, would disarm ‘her 
suspicions.‘ But I could’ not lie to her. 

«(There is only one thing of which I am in 
doubt,’’ she said, after'a pause, her voice grow- 
ing husky, and speaking: now as if she was hope- 
ing against hope.’ ‘ If may be that you are/going 
away, not because some other woman. is: dearer 
to you than I am, but because you cannot, make 
up your mind ‘to ‘live with us, poor: islanders. 
Few of mysex,.no other one of my blood, per 
haps; woull have come to you, tinder the cireum- 
stances in which we aré: situated, and isdid this 
much to you. But Obeira has always been frank. 
She knows that, till this marriage was talked of— 
and you will do her the/justice to admit that sho 
did not suggest-it-~-you were fond of her society. 
You seemed to love her. |She beliaved, if ever 
girl’ believed,’! and ‘Her voice:quivered, : “ that 
you did love her.» Ginee thén, as: she said, she 
has seen ‘a change. But, sometimes, she per 

suades herself, it is not because of the marriage, 


Obcira weak and foolish, and not wise, like her, ‘put because yowdte not willing te give up for 
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ever the hope of seeing your native land. If 
this is so,” she added, earnestly, and she gently, 
but firmly, remoyed my hands. from, my face,” 
“look me in my eyes, and say it, and I swear to 
you, I, a priestess of the sun and stars, as well 
as a princess, that, when we are married, I will 
go with you to the end of the world... We will; 
embark, secretly, we two: I will even desert my 
poor father: say hut the word !’’ 

Her voiee was, tremulous with sobs that she 
kept back with difficulty, ; « 

But my. eyes fell before her. I could not say 
the word. . The very nobleness of this sacrifice 
appealed to all my better; feelings, and made me 
firm. I had no such love to give as alone could 
make such a woman happy, and the bitter truth 
had better, eyen for her, I said to myself, be 
faced at once.,, It might. mean death to deny her. 
But better death than dishonor. 

She, waited for a full minute: then she flung 
my hands from her and sprang suddenly to her 
feet. Her whole nature, for the moment, was 
transformed, The very lengths to which she had 
gone, the;outraging of her woman’s nature in 
stooping to sue when I ought to have syed, had 
roused at last even, her sweet and innocent 
temper. , Mortification, the sense of slight, the 





agony of a rejected love, chased each other 
over her, countenance. She was, for the moment, 
a raging tigress... Her. bosom heaved, her eyes 
blazed, she clenched her hand, she stamped with 
her feet. 

‘‘ Traitor !’’ she said, between her fixed teeth. 
“That my father and I sayed from death, and 
succored back to life, and that now insults us. 
Oh! that I was a man!” 4 

She clutched the bosom of her dress as she 
spoke, and seemed as if she. would have torn 
it asunder; then suddenly recollecting herself, 
she clasped both hands over her eyes, burst into 
tears, and, rushed from my presence. 

I sprang'to my feet. .I knew now that not a 
moment, was,to be lost.. I must escape, on the 
instant, or never. In a very little while I would 
be denounced, the royal guards would be upon 
me, and I should be a prisoner, or, perhaps, 
murderedon the spot; Even if I had been base 
enough now.to accept life, on the terms of a mar; 
riage with Obeira, she would, I said to myself, 
disdain the offer, and be all the more. eager for 
revenge., A woman once scorned, I remembered 
to have been told, never forgave. 

These reflections rushed through my-mind, as 
I hurriedly tossed the remaining mats aside, and 
dragged ifrom the receptacle below a few jars of 
the most concentrated food there, the famous 





jelly. It was no longer a question of getting to 


the boat, with the month’s supply I had calcu- 
lated on: if I was able to reach the canoe with 
enough sustenance even for a few days, I would 
be fortunate. 

I suppose, that when the startled inhabitants 
of Pompeii were roused by the fiery hail and 
suffocating smoke, and when, seizing their near- 
est valuables, they rushed toward the harbor, 
and were caught, and choked, and buried, and 
left, charred to after ages, in the matrix of sand 
and lava, that they felt something as I did, when 
I filled my arms with the precious jars, burst 
out into the night, and ran for my life to the 
canoe. 

Not a soul, fortunately, was tobeseen, Every- 
body was, apparently, still asleep. I had already 
crosscd more than half the distance between my 
house and the landing, and yet all was hushed, 
‘«] ghall escape yet,’’ I cried. 

Suddenly I heard a shout, and then. shouts 
and cries from every quarter, In a moment the 
entire settlement was awake. Hurrying feet 
and eager cries seemed to start up on évery side, 
But as yet no one disputed my passage, no one 
was eyen seen near the canoe. 

Breathless, panting, almost exhausted, like a 
hunted deer, that has been chased. by the hounds 
all day, I reached the, landing at last, leaped 
into the boat, and prepared to untie the cable. 
The tide had begun to ebb, and was setting 
strongly out to sea, in which direction also a 
stiff breeze was beginning to blow. 

‘(I am safe,” E cried. But, even as I spoke, 
I discovered that the boat, instead of being 
merely hitched, by a loop, to the post, was tied 
fast. I had no knife ready to cut the rope, but 
was forced to wait till I would untie it. But my 
trembling, uncertain fingers delayed for .a mo- 
ment. 

Thig was fatal to me. The cries, the hurryirg 
feet. came nearer, and before I could disentangle 
the knot, the pursuers were upon me. A savage 
form, leaping into the canoe, beside me, almost 
stunned me with a blow from a stone-axe. Others 
and others followed : the erowd on shore pulled 
the boat back to land; and I[ was seized, bound, 
and flung on the bank, bruised and , bleeding, 
in less time than I have taken to describe all 
this, +, 

Torches were © gleaming from a score of hands, 
lighting up the faces of the royal, guards, and 
the scene around; the alarm-drum, which the 
islanders used for a .tocsin, was seunding its 
tom-tom ; shouts were heard from the houses of 
the village, as the suddenly- awakened, inhabi- 
tants called to cach other,; women and children, 
in. the distance, uncertain of the cause of the 
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alarm, were screaming in terror: hurrying feet, 
louder and more frequent continually, were com- 
ing toward me. Everything was confusion and 
horror. 

In the midst of all this, I heard the well- 
known voice of the king, speaking in tones hoarse 
with anger, as he strode rapidly threugh the 
crowd, The guards opened for him to pass, and 
he paused above me, flushed, and panting, and 
in disorderly attire. The high-priest had accom- 
panied him, and now stood by his side. 

The monarch looked at me for a moment, 
spurned me contemptuously with his feet, and 
then turned to the high-priest. 

‘“*T would not have believed it, the traitor!’’ 
How he hissed the words out. ‘‘I would not 
have believed it, if I had not seen it with my 
own eyes. We took him in, sick and weak,”’ 
he said, in a voice shaking with emotion, but in 
a guarded whisper. ‘‘ We nursed him back to 
life; we would have given him our daughter; 
we would have made him heir to our kingdom. 
Yet all this while he has been deceiving us. He 
has been going about with a lie in his every ac- 
tion, if not on his lips. That is not the worst. 
He has robbed us of our daughter’s love, and 
then flung her from him; she, a princess, a 
priestess, the descendant of a hundred kings! 
By sun and moon,” he cried, vehemently, no 
longer speaking in a whisper, and to the high- 
priest alone, but raising his voice so that all 
could hear, and lifting his right arm to heaven, 
‘by all the stars, by the invisible powers that 
rule the elements, he shall die; die as traitors 
die; I, Tootaha, have sworn it.” 


CHAPTER XIItf. 

«Die as traitors die.” I well knew what that 
meant in Tolulah. 

Once, during one of my rambles with Obeira, 
we had come, suddenly, upon a vast temple, 
built not of timber as the dwelling-houses in the 
island were, but of stone, and surrounded by a 
high stone wall. It stood in a cleared space, in 
the midst of a dense forest, on a raised terrace, 
and beetled over a vast precipice. 6 

When Obeira saw it she turned away with a 
shudder. 

‘Let us go,” she said. ‘I did not know the 
path led here.” 

She caught my arm, as she spoke, and would 
have dragged me away. 

‘¢ But what is it?”’ I cried, and stopped. 

‘Tt is the Hall ot Death,” she said, with ter- 
ror in her hushed voice. ‘They try traitors 
there, and condemn them, and afterward they 
are flung eff the edge of the precipice, which 








goes sheer down a thousand feet. They are dashed’ 


to pieces.” ¢ 
Impelled by an impulse I could not control, I 
suddenly left her, and following one side of the 


wall, reached directly the edge of the acclivity. 


Here, holding on to the branch of a tree, I: 


leaned over and gazed down. 

It was an appalling sight. The precipice fell 
perpendicularly, as Obeira had said, a thousand 
feet, or more, into a harrow ravine, the bottom 
of which was full of jagged rocks. The oppo- 
site side of the ravine rose as steeply, unbroken 
by tree or shrub. The ravine itself was narrow, ' 
as if the mountain had been cleft asunder by 
some sudden concussion of nature. Whoever 
has traversed the Splugen Pass of the Alps, will! 
remember the gulfs that yawn by the road in 
the Via Mala. Similar to them was the awful 
chasm into which I now looked down. 

In the dim light, at the bottom, I saw, or 
fancied I saw, white, ghastly objects, like human 
bones or skeletons. As I gazed, a carrion bird 
of prey, that had been sitting, humped upon a 
stone, lazily spread its wings, and flew away 
down the ravine, diminished in the distance to 
little more than a speck. My blood ran cold in 
my veins. I no longer wondered at Obeira. 

When I regained her, she was sitting pale as 
death, with averted face. Hearing my footstep, 
she arose, and nervously catching me by the 
arm, hurried me aw&y. 

‘‘How could you?’’ she said, after awhile. 
«‘That awfal precipice.” Then, after a moment, 
she added. ‘I suppose it is necessary that 
great criminals, like those guilty of sacrilege and 
treason, should die this fearful death; but T 
never wish to hear of it, much less to see the 
place, except when duty compels me. ‘It is not 
often, fortunately, that this dreadful punishment 
has to be inflieted. Only twice in my memory, 
has an execution occurred, and both times it was 
for sacrilege. But in my grandfather's time, 
they ‘say, there was a great rebellion, and then 
a score and more of traitors were put to death: 
and their skulls are all to be seen in the judg- 
ment hall: the people call it, in consequence; 
ever since, the Place of Skulls. As ‘a priestess 
I have to visit this hall occasionally; but I do 
not get over it for a week.”’ 

This then was the doom to’ which TI was des- 
tied ! To thid’ terrible death’ Obefra herself 
had betrayed me! What must be the change 
worked’ in her gentle nature, I said to myself, 
when she could send me to such a fate? 

“Get up,” said an officer of the royal guards. 
harshly, as sdon as the king had disappeared, 
‘(and follow us.” 
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He accompanied his words with a prick of his 
spear, and at the same instant the men who had 
been holding me, jerked me to my feet. 

It was the same officer, who, afew weeks before, 
when the frigate had appeared off the island, 
had been so deferential to me. His: rudeness 
and brutality showed me, more than anything else 
could have done, how altered was my position. 
I rose amid the hootings and yells of the crowd. 

My. feet had been tied, when I was arrested, 
as well as my arms, but the first were now 
loosened. The ¢ords that pinioned ‘my hands 
behind were tightened, however, and a guard of 
soldiers surrounding me, we set forth on our 
journey. 

Our way led directly into the hills, and for 
hours we kept on, at a pace that was. almost a 
run, following one ravine up after another, and 
penetrating through thick jungles of wood, until, 
just at dawn, we emerged from a dense forest, 
and.cameé out on an open space, in which stood 
a large, low building, surrounded by a high 
stone wall, that I recognized as the inclosure of 
the Hall of Death. al 

A summons, made by blewing through ‘a huge 
conch-shell that hung at the gate, brought an 
aged priest to the entrance, who admitted us, 
afier a moment's scrutiny, within the walls. 
This custodian, being informed of the purpose 
of the visit, and-of the king’s commands, bowed 
low, and conducted us across the open space to 
a small stone hut, which stood in one corner. 
This was the prison. Into it.I-was rudely thrust, 
and left to reflect, in the profound darkness, on 
my hapless condition. 

Alas! there was little comfort. in these reflec- 
tions. The more I thought on my position, the 
less hopeful: it appeared. 








The day wore on. I could not, indeed, reckon 
the hours, for I sat in utter darkness; but I 
could hear the measured tread of the sentries 
without; and) I thought that, more than once, 
these sentries were relieved. I was hungry, and 
consumed with thirst, and my wrists, which were 
still tightly pinioned behind me, began to swell, 
and give me the acutrst, pain. 

‘It is part of the king's fiendish revenge,’’ I 
cried, ‘‘to break my spirit by starvation, But 
he shall be disappointed., One thing, at least, is 
left to me—to die stoically, and not disgrace my 
name and race.’ 

, At.this point, all at.once, [ thought of my mo- 
ther. I saw her, in fancy, looking for news of 
me in every arrival from the Indies. But years 
would pass, and no intelligence would come. I 
was already the only, survivor of our ill-fated 
ship, and in a,few hours, I also would be no 
more. I pictured. her, going to the door, in the 
dusk of the evening, as. some. footsteps,. that 
seemed not unfamiliar, approached her humble 
dwelling. . Then I saw her look of disappoint- 
ment.and agony as the footsteps went on. The 
fancied scene was too much for me. I covered 
my face with my hands and burst into tears. 

Afterhours, spent in, this way, the door of my 
prison was opened, and the custodian entered, 
bearing food and water, which he placed before 
me. At the same time he untied my wrists. 

‘¢ Eat and drink,” he said, curtly, ‘‘and im- 
mediately. The great king has come, the mer- 
ciful, but just king, and. the judges with him, 
and you will be tried at once. Eat, for you 
will want all. your strength, let me tell you, for 
what is to come.” 

With these ominous remarks, he withdrew to 


} the door, which he left partially open, so that. I 


“‘Tam to be punished, not for my apparent } might see to eat; and stood there, silent and 


crime, the attempt to escape,’’ I said, -‘‘ but fer 
other things, It is the insult to Obeira, as they 
call it, which I am to expiate. No agony of 
body, that can be thought,.of, will be spared. 
Doubtless the angry monarch himself is coming 
to witness and gi.at over my tortures.”’ 


dumb as a statue. 

Beyond him, pacing to and fro, went the sen- 
tinel; and beyond, that I caught a glimpse of 
the blue sky, that I was so soon to look my last 
upon forever ! 


(20, BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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Ox! other ones will cheer thee, 
With love’s impassioned tone, 
And smile when they are near thee, 
And weep when thou art gone; 
And other eyes will brighten 
Whene’er thy form they see ; 
And other hearts will lighten, 
But none will love like me. 


Our. paths in life will ever 
Be verging far apart ; 
But yet what change can sever 
Thine image from my heart. 
Another heart, will bless thee, 
And give its wealth to thee; 
And other arms caress thee, 
But none will love like me. 





THE TIGER’S SKIN. 


BY AGNES JAMBS. 


‘“‘rHE girl in white, with scarlet geranium in 
her hair? That is one of our beauties. Miss 
Lily Darrell. Pretty; isn’t she?’ said Joe Thorn- 
ley, putting up his glass to stare at the lady in 
question. 

«Pretty is hardly the word,” replied Capt. 
Lindsay, smiling as ‘he glanced — to- 
ward the girl. 

A rounded, yet slender figure, about the mid- 
dle height, but with so erect and''stately a car- 
riage as to’ appear taller. A puré, calm face, 
almost too pale, but brightened by sweet, red 
lips, and a pair of lovely hazel eyes: The eye- 
brows and long, sweeping ‘lishes, were @ shade 
darker than the soft, dusky hair ‘that went 
waving off from a low, smooth, white brow, and 
drooped in héavy braids at the back of her head. 

More than pretty she was'; better than’ beau- 
tiful. A lovely, “‘spirituelle’ face, the captain 


thought, and he was so attracted by it, that a 
few minutes afterward he found himself walking 
up to Miss Darrell under Joe Thornley’s guid- 
ance, bowing low before the graceful figure, and 
receiving a smile from those red lips, and a 


glance from the bright eyes. He stood near her, 
her dress of white tulle almost touching him, and 
her lovely face turned toward him. Her voice 
was low and sweet,.and even ball-room common- 
places became interesting when utteréd by her 
lips. The captain and she talked for’ few mo- 
ments about the ocean, bathing, boating, and the 
different matters in the neighborhood of this 
special sea-side place. Then they talked of Capt. 
Lindsay’s profession, of foreign countries he had 
visited, for he was'in the navy, and of several 
naval officers whom Miss Darrell knew. 

Before the captain’s advent, Miss Darrell had 
been the center ‘of a little circle of admirers, 
with asmile and a kind word for each. Now, 
by some inexplicable woman’s art, she had dis- 
missed them all, and all her attention was given 
to him. This was flattering, and the captain 
liked it, while he did not exactly understand it: 

Presently he found the lady’s soft voice grow- 
ing earnest, and her eyes watching his face 
eagerly. He was telling her of an adventure in 
India—a tiger-hunting expedition ; and she was 
asking him quick, eager questions. The hero of 
the story, at first, only appeared as ‘one of our 
fellows,”’ but as the captain proceeded, his name 








transpired, With Lily Darreli’s great, sparkling, 


hazel eyes fixed upon his face, he’ exelaimed, 
‘* Miss Darrell, I don’t believe there was ever a 
braver fellow on earth than that man. Do you 
know,- when the beast stood there, ready to 
spring, and there wasn’t a gun in the party 
loaded, Edmund Blair just ‘stepped forward as 
cool as——”’ 

The captain stopped abruptly. What’ was’the 
matter with his listener? The hazel eyes ‘had 
seemed suddenly to dilate into terror. The fair 
face liad grown white as death, and a shiver 
passed through the girl’s form from head to foot. 

For one instant he stood looking into those 
wide, burning eyes, bewildered and irresolute. 

Then the dark lashes quivered and drooped a 
little, and a long breath, like.a sigh, stole softly 
over the girl’s parted lips! 

“Goon!” she said, in her soft eager tones, and 
again her eyes were fixed on his face. 

It was ‘the story of a daring, almost reckless 
exploit, told with an amount of enthusiasm that 
supplied the place of eloquence. The captain 
related it to the end without a question from 
Miss Darrell, but her eyes told him how it thrilled 
and fascinated her. 

« And Blair brought his 'tiger-skin away with 
him. It was for some girl, you know. I've'often 
wondered if she knew what a dreadful risk he 
ran ‘to get it for her. IF don’t think she’d like 
to look at it if she did... Poor Blair! He was a 
splendid fellow! We all loved him on board the 
‘Tecumseh |’ ”’ 

“He was!’’ said Miss Darrell, with an inquir- 
ing look. 

Yes. He is dead now. It was a sad affair. 
A-duel about the girlshe was engaged to, arid 
Blair wounded his antagonist, it) was thought 
mortally. His friends hurried him out of the 
country, and he went to Australia, to the gold 
‘mines therd, and was murdered by a party of 
bush-rangers, as he was on his way back to Sid- 
ney. At least that’s what we heard about it.” 

Miss Darrell was looking down at the bouquet 
of flowers she held, plucking one scarlet petal 
after another from, a cluster. of geranium, and 
letting them fall at her feet. 

The band was playing Strauss’ waltz, ‘ The 
Beautiful Blue Danube.’”’ The sweet, wild music 
floated up from horn, and violin, and soft flute, 
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and the dancers sweptby, swaying to the sway 
ing music. “ns 

Miss Darrell raised her head. 

“Did you ever hear the name of the girl to 
whom he was engaged ?”’ she asked, in a low'tone: 

« Yes, often; it was Elise Raynal. He spoke of 
her sometimes to me. Will you waltz, Miss Dar- 
rel?” ‘ 

His ‘atm went round her’ slender waist, and 
they floated down the long room tothe soft strains 
of the ** Blue Danube.” 

«« What did he say of her?’ she breathed softly. 
“ How did he speak of her?” 

“Asif she had been an empress—an ‘angel. 
Something as far atove him 4s the heavens.’ I 
believe, after all, she was only ‘ pretty little 
Creole flirt.” : 

Surely it was a sigh that fluttered over Miss 
Darrell’s red lips! But her facé was turned 
away now, and the captain could not see it. On, 
on they swept, borne by the music, as’ if it had 
been the waves of the mighty “Blue Danube.” 
Presently he heard ler speak again, in tones so 
low that he bent his head ‘to catch them. 

“Did you ever see him ‘after the duel’?’’ she 
asked. 

“No. He had gone toCubaon leave. To marry 
Miss Raynal, we sapposed. It all happened 
there. The difficulty was with a Spaniard, and 
some English officers, friends of Blair's, thinking 
the man would die, hurried hith away. But 
there had been a quarrel with the girl, of course; 
or Blair would never have left the island. We 
knew very little ‘about it. One of the English- 
men wrote to mé at Blair's request; telling me 
of it, and asking’me to deliver his resignation at 
the Navy Department.’ He'said ‘he ‘never saw a 
more utterly wretched and reckless man than 
Blair. It was ‘through this ‘same Capt. Howard 
that I afterward heard of his death. He ‘for- 
warded me a Sidney paper, with an‘account of it.” 

“ And there was no doubt of it?” slie asked. 

‘None whatever, I believe. That was two 
years ago. He had teen in Alusttatia two yeirs. 
If it had beén a mistuke, Blair would have written 
to some ohe. No, theré’s no doubt of it.” 

The music stopped, ‘witha tra¥h,’ and’ Miss 
Darrell’s hand fell from the captain’s shoulder. 

She took his arm, an@ they went toward the 
seat she had left. 

“Oh, Lily! ‘I ‘have Been looking for you,” 
said a pretty, little blonde; ‘suddenly putting her 
hand on Miss Darrell’sarm. ‘* Mamma'says—— 
Why, Lil, What'on earth is the matter with you? 
How pale you are.” 

“T think I ‘am always pale Rosa,” ‘said Miss 
Darrell, smiling. Thensheintroducedthe captain 





to her pretty little cousin, and stood talking with 
them,: and with thers‘ who joined the group. 
The wnnatural pallor left her face, and a color, 
soft:as the rose-colored lining of a sea-shell, stole 
to her cheek... How lovely and. bright her face 
was! And how fascinating the sweet gracious- 
ness of her words and smiles! it;was all over, 
with Capt. Lindsay, long before. Bosa’s mother, 
Mrs. Darrell, joined the party} and carried 
away her daughter and niece. He was deep in 
love with the hazel-eyed beauty; and when she 
had left 'the ball-roomy all the light and life were 
gone from it. It was enly a warm, crowded, 
dreary * bore.” So he. went awhy to pace up 
and down the hard beach, under the cool; dark 
sky, and large calm stars. , Long, sighing waves 
came rolling over tle’sand to his feet. The cool 
night-breeze lifted his hait softly.; and for away 
he heard the band playing the “ Beautiful Blue 
Danube.” 

But the musig:had ceased, and lights were out 
in the ball-room, long before the captain sought 
his room, and fell asleep—to dream of Lily 
Darrell’s eyes. 

Capt. Lindsay, had come,to the sea-side to 
spend a couple of days with an invalid uncle. He 
staid six weeks, and his uncle went away, an% 
left him’ there. ‘There’s a pretty. girl in the 
case,. my dear,” he reported to the. captain’s 
mother, ‘<A little, Southern witch, with bright 
eyes and white hands. John does nothing but 
walk, and boat, and waltz witl. her. But there 
are..a half-dozen other fellows in the lists. I 
don’t know hovv it will end.” 

Neither did Vapt,. Lindsay know how it would 
end; but meantime, he was quite contented to 
spend day after day, watching the varying light 
in those hazel eyes of Lily’s; the flitting color 
on her cheek, and the faint smilés, that came and 
went around her sweet, serious mouth; ‘and 
listening to the low, clear tones of her voice. 

‘‘T)don’t know what's the fascination about : 
Miss Darrell,’’ said Joe Thornley, who was one 
of her victims.» ‘She isn’t. gay. You -mever 
hear her laugh—at least I never did. “She 
doesn’t talk a great deal. But she’s so con- 
foundedly pretty, and what she does say, in 
that soft voice of hers, is so sweet, and—and en- 
tirely bewitching, that J can’t resist her. I 
don’t believe shé’s a flirt, either. She doesn’t 
mean to fool ia fellotv, but ‘she ‘can’t -help being 
the loveliest creaturé'on earth.”’ 

‘Phe loveliest icreatureon earth!’’ Capt. 
Lindsay thought of Joe’ sexpression, and heartily 
agreed with him, as he sat with’ Lily one day in 
a favorite nook of hers, where a huge pile of 
rock protected them'from the wind and sun, and 
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afforded a safe and ‘pleasant seat. Little: Rosa 
was there, reading: 4‘ Owen Meredith,’’.. aloud, 
and Lily sat leaning back, listlessly ; 2 piece of 
scarlet crocheting in her lap, but her hands 
folded over it, and her eyes following a distant 
sail on the blue ocean. 

«+ Here is my favorite. Just listen, eaptain !’’ 
cried Rosa, and she began to read the little 
poem, ‘* Aux Italiens.” 

The girl’s voice was very sweet and clear, and 
the waves murmured a soft monotonous accom- 
paniment to its music, as she read how ‘he, 
whose early love was dead so long ago, sat-and 
listened to Manrico’s song in the tower, and 
thought of her as those wonderful tenor tones, 


“ Ran¢ out from the donjon tower, 
‘ Non ti seordar di me.” . 


The.captain’s eyes rested on Lily’s fair face, 
while’ Rosa read on, and the poet dreamed of 
his lost love and their parting. 


“In that lost land. in that soft elime 

In the crimson evening weather. 

* * * * * * * 

I thoucht of our litthe quarrels and strife : 
And the letter that brought me back my ring: 

And it all seemed then, in the waste of life, 
Sach a very little thing! 

For Ff thought of her grave below the hill, 
Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands over. 

And I thought ‘ were she only living still, 
How I would forgive her and love her!” 


Something stirred the calm of the fair face 
Lindsay was watching. A something so untan- 
gible, that he could not tell whether ‘she had 
grown paler, or her lip had quivered, or the long 
lashes had drooped lower over her brilliant 
eyes. 

Rosa, read on, with a little quiver in her 
voice. The child’s eyes were full of tears too, 
when she read the words, 

“ My thinking of her, or the music's strain 
Or something which never will be expressed, 
Had brought her back from the graVe again, 
With the jasmine in her breast. 
She is noi dead. and she is not wed! 
But she loves me now, and she loved me then! 


And the very first words tliat her sweet lips said, 
My heart grew youthful again. 
* 7 * & * * * * 
And I think in the lives of raost women and men, 
There’s a moment when all would go smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 
But, oh! the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And oh, that music! and oh, the way 
That voice rang out from the ‘donjon tower, 
* Non ti seordar di me !* 
* Non ti seordar di me !’” 


Every trace of color had faded ‘from Lily’s 
cheek, and the eyes that still followed that far- 
of sail, were filled with unutterable sadness and 
longing. She did not move or speak. 

Rosa closed the book and looked up eagerly. 


‘‘Isn’t it lovely ‘and strange?’’ she eried. } 
( the happiest, of my life.’ 


«‘ But do you understand it? : Does he mean that 





she really came back? .That she really was not 
dead ?”’ 

‘««T suppose so,” said theicaptain, absently, re- 
called, from ‘his .bewildered study of that. fair, 
sal face. 

Lily glanced at. the flushed, eager child, and 
smiled_a smile infinitely sadder than tears would 
have been. 

** No; no,’ she said, ‘It was only a dream. 
I think he was.tormenting himself with visions 
of impossible happiness. She,was dead long 
ago.. It was only;a dream.” 

Little Rosa sighed, and: fluttered the paren of 
her book, restlessly. 

‘I wish Owen Meredith wouldn’t write such 
sad things,’’ she said. ‘‘ It’s true, L know, what 
he says about all things going smooth and 
even. 

‘If only, the deail could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.’ 
But they can’t, and why should he make people 
miserable talking about it? And I wonder what 
they. quarrelled about, he and his éarly love, and 
if she died of a broken heart.’’ 

“T think he didnot love her well enough 
while she lived, or he would have wished that 
she, would ‘come back and forgive,’,’’-said Lily, 
in that strange, low tone that was as sad as the 
wistful look in her eyes. 

«Yes, it’s evident he did not blame himself 
very much for the quarrel,” the captain said, 
carelessly 

He was not thinking much about the. poem. 
He was engaged in trying to eonjecture the 
cause of that unutterable sadness and despair, 
in Lily Darrell’s lovely eyes.. But while he 
looked at her,and wondered about it, she seemed 
to feel his gaze on her faee. 

She turned toward him with a smile, and asked 
some sudden. question about the rising tide, 
Then she began to sing a low, sweet Gondolied, 
ag soft and lulling as the ripple of the waves,on 
the sand. 

‘«You, go, to-morrow; then, Miss Darrell ?”’ said 
Capt, Lindsay, one evening, as they sat together 
in one of the numerous yine-shadowed seats on 
the long veranda outside of the ball-room win- 
dows. 


** Yes,”’ “We 


she said, in a tone of regret, 
are all sorry to go; but my uncle’s business calls 


him home.. We have.made a great many plea- 
sant friends here, and are very unwilling to 
leave them.”’ 

‘Tam glad to hear you.say so,’’ said the cap- 
tain, eagerly. ‘It is pleasant to. know that 
yom regret the close of a.summer which has been 
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Lily glanced up at him witb a startled look in 
her eyes, The moon shone so brightly on her 
face, that he saw a faint color rising there. 

‘You know why I have heen so happy here— 
because I have been with you, and I love you,” 
he said, in his grave, earnest way, while his dark 
eyes were bent seriously and tenderly on her 
face. 

The color deepened on her cheek, and her 
breath came hurriedly, and her heart beat fast, 

“Lily, I am not eloquent, you know; but I 
love you so dearly. Will. you marry me?”’ he 
said, bending toward her, and never moving his 
eyes from her face. 

She was silent a moment, sitting with her hands 
lightly folded, and her eyes cast down. Whata 
torrent of contending impulses and emotions 
rushed through her heart, while she sat there, 
with the flush ebbing away from her cheek, 
leaving her still and pallid as a marble statue! 

Memories of the past—the sweet, dead past, 
came vividly before her, A voice, long silent, 
pleaded against the tones of her living lover. 
Eyes deep, and blue, and tender, reproached her 
for her faithlessness. Yet this warm, living love 
was very sweet to her. And she knew she could 


make this strong, tender heart happy by one 


word, one touch of- her little hand, one look of 
her eyes. 

She raised her eyes, shining with tears, and 
looked into the kindly, honest face, and earnest, 
dark eyes. 

‘I have wrecked one heart, made one life 
wretched! May I not atone for it by giving hap- 
piness here, by making this life a happy one?’’ 
she thought, and in that instant she decided, 

‘“‘T will marry you,”’ she said, gently, ‘if you 
can be content with the love I give you. There 


is no one living dearer to me than you are; but } 


,' can never love again as I once did.” 

“TI will be content, Lily, my darling! My 
whole life shall be spent in thanking you for 
the happiness you give;me now,’’ was the eager 
answer. 

«And yet-——. I am wrong,” she cried, hur- 
riedly. ‘I have no right to keep back anything 
from you. Let me tell you all, and you will not 
love me as well perhaps as you do now,” 

“No! no! I can,trust you. Tell me nothing 
now, Lonly know, that.of all men living, I am 
dearest to you. I am not, jealous of the past,” 
he said, and his kiss on her lips kept back the 
words, she began to utter. 

The, Darrells left the sea-side, the, next. day ; 
but Capt. Lindsay went with them, and; Miss 
Darrell’s disconsolate, admirers. were left. to 
openly abuse, and secretly. envy him, for, of 





course, @ rumor of their engagement arose im 
mediately, 

However, he accompanied them only a part of 
the way toward their Southern home, turning 
aside to ‘‘ give an account of himself’’ to his mo- 
ther and, uncle. 

It was midwinter before they met again. , Capt, 
Lindsay was detained by his professional duties 
until January, when he unexpectedly obtained a 
short furlough, and set. out immediately for the 
city in which the Darrells lived. He had no 
time to give notice of his coming, and during 
his rapid journey his imagination dwelt eon- 
stantly with delight upon the anticipated meet- 
ing with Lily. He fancied her start and, flush 
of pleasure and surprise, her sparkling eyes and 
eager welcome. Her letters had convinced him 
that he was indeed very dear.to her. Though a 
more exacting lover would have fancied them 
cold, to. him they breathed an affection, not blind 
or passionate, but, deep, true, and lasting, Some- 
times, it occurred to him that they were more 
friendly than loying; but then he remembered 
Lily’s, quiet and reserved nature, and felt that 
her calm, gentle words of affection were worth 
far, more than extravagant professions of attach- 
ment from a more impulsive person. 

It was evening when the captain reached 
Mr. Darrell’s house, and as the servant admitted 
him, and gaid that Miss Lily was in, there came 
a gleam of white, flowing robes, a light step, and 
an eager voice of welcome. It was not Lily, but 
pretty Rosa, dressed for a large party, who came 
to meet him with such white, outstretched hands, 
and glowing cheeks. 

‘« Lily. will be so glad!’ she declared. ‘She 
has a slight headache, and is not going out. 
Come, let me take you,to her own little parlor.’ 

She led the way through a suit of magnificent 
rooms,,to a small exquisitely-furnished ‘ bou- 
doir,” filled with books, pictures, flowers, and 
musical instruments. The.gas-lights in the room 
shone through shades of alabaster, with a soft- 
ened brilliancy like that of moonlight. A bright 
fire glowed in the grate, and a large easy-chair 
was drawn upjnear it, There, in that great chair 
sat Lily, looking into the red coals, and resting 
her forehead on her slender hand. 

Capt,’ Lindsay, stood, for an instant, gazing at 
her in silence. She looked pale, and worn, and 
languid ;,and the corners of her sweet mouth 
drooped slightly with a weary, sad’ expression. 
She had not heard his footsteps on the thickly- 
carpeted floors, and,did not raise her head till 
Rosa called her... Thenjshe turned quickly. 

She started as she.jgaw Capt. Lindsay, dnd, in 
an instant, she rese, and came toward him with 
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a smile. But there was 16 ‘flush and sparkle on 
her face, and her greeting was as quiet, simple, 
end merely friendly as her letters had been. 

Capt. Lindsay was'a little disappointed at first, 
but when Rosa hid gdite away, with a ‘smiling 
“good-by,” and Lily sank again into her cush- 
ioned chair, ‘and he saw how pale and langaid 
she was, he remembered the heddache Rosa had 
spoken of, and reproached himsélf-for expecting 
any wariner weledihe than she had given. 

As he sat, looking anxiously at’ her, and no- 
ticing sadly that sh¢ had grown pitler and thin- 
ner’since they piitte?, ‘his eyes were suddenly 
attracted by the strange cover of the chair in 
Which she sat. It wasa large tiger skin, thrown 
careléssly over it, and covering it éompletely. 
Lily’ delicate cheek brushed jgaitist the tawny 
hide, anil her white’ haud ‘rested ‘on it as it lay 
on the arm of the chair. 

The captain could not‘tell why it was ; but-all 
that evetiing his eyes wantteréd ‘from ‘her fair, 
sweet face to 'the taitny tiger’s skin, and he 
found himsélf lost in speculations about the his- 
tory of this strange, barbaric’ ornament of o 
lady’s *‘ boudoir.” 

He went away, at last, still wondering about it, 
and feeling sure that it was,'in some way, con- 
nected with that sorrowful past of her's, the mem- 
ory of which brougl?t such a sad, wistful look into 
her lovely eyes. Tehad said he was not jealous of 
the past; but it was » feeling very near akin to 
jealousy that made him pull his ‘hat Tow over his 
brows, nnd walk with downcast eyes and moody 
face, along the'dim and silent strects. Presently, 
turning from the region of quiet’ residences, ‘he 
came into & street’where the lamps burned bril- 
liantly before ‘a large’ theatre, ahd ‘gay crowds 
of people were ‘pouring ‘out of the wide, open 
doors. He paused'a moment, stopped by ‘the 
tide of passers-by, and, in that instant; there 
rose before him ‘# visidn that altost made his 
heart stand ‘still. Phere, mh''the blaze of gas- 
light; @ man’ stéod with ‘the’ face of ‘Edmund 
Blair, ‘with his deep-bltie ‘eyes, and wavitg, 
brown heir, and ¢elear-cut'fentdres. | It was olitter 
and graver than his" face wlien Lindsay last ‘satv 
‘it. ‘It was‘ bronzed by san ‘and wind, arid & ‘Heavy 
mustache now shailed the mouth ;’ and the eyes, 
‘that used to sparkle so With fun‘and high ‘spirits, 
were quiet and grave; but it Was the face of Ed- 
inund Blair, murdered so long ago in ‘the Aus- 
tralian bush. Lindsay stood ‘speechless, face to 
face with this apparition, till, suddenly, the quiet 
eyes shone joyfully, a glow of pleastire flashed 
into the still face, and Lindsay felt his ‘hand 
‘seized in a warm, living clasp. 

It was no ghost, but Edmund ‘himself. Even 








Lily Darrell wa8 forgotten for the next hour, 
while the friends, 80 Tong sundered,* sat and 
looked at each other, With’ eyes that were more 
than onee moistened by Starting tears, as Ed- 
mund told the long, sad story of his wanderings 
and escapes. 

“They said I was murdered, but I was only 
cruelly hurt. I erawled away into the bush, 
and, ‘after'a while, found some natives, who took 
eare of me. T lived through it, ‘and, after many 
months, I ‘came back to Cuba—to see her, John, 
I'could not Tive' dway from ‘her any longer. I 
found my Spattish @nemy alive and well. He 
saw me, knew me, and was very friendly and 
kind tome. He told ‘me how he had been in- 
duced bya woman, who hated’ Elise, to deceive 
me about ‘her. The ring he had of hers was 
stolen by this womin:’ The poor child was in- 
nocent of everything but a light flirtation, car- 
ried on partly to pique me, partly out of child- 
ish gayety and lightnéss of heart. But, she was 
; gone from Tavana—no one could tell me where. 

Her aunt, Madame Raytal, was dead, and Elise 
hid gone away with strangers, relations probably 
of her mother, who was'an American. T could 
learn absolutely nothing more regarding her or 
; them. And for months I have been ‘searching 
}for her, all over this counfry, but in vain. I 
cannot forget her—I never shall; and I shall 
search for her‘as long as I live.” 
The young men ‘sat opposite each other in 
; Lindsay’s room, with a little table bettveen them. 
$ Lindsay put down the glass of Wine he held, 
folded his ‘arms, leaned upon the table, and re- 
flected. 
At last he broke the silence, with the practical 
question, ‘Have you ‘advertised ?” 
“Yes,” said Edmund. “hive advertised 
be a dozen papers, for information concerning 





Elise Raynal, formerly of ‘Cuba. You did not 
think 'T ould néglect the tiost evident means of 
obtaining the information T wanted ?” 

“Sein, Suggested ‘Lindsay, ‘after ‘another 
thoughtful pause, ‘‘she may not have seen it. 
‘Or, perhaps—women tre'strange beings, Blair— 
she may ndt wish’ to be discovered.” 

Edmund turned to him with kindling eyés. 

“T tell you, she’ loved’ me!’ he said, vehe 
mently. ‘«T believe‘she Idves me now, if she is 
living. But'seé ‘here! fF will fidvertise again. 
I will say now what I know will bring a response 
from Her, if she has not forgotten me.” 

| He wrote a few lines: rapidly on a leaf of his 
i pocket-béok, and tossed it across the table to 

Lindsay; who read these words, 

eTh6 tiger’s skin.’ If'Elise has not forgotten 

‘that, ‘and ‘the 14th of June, will she let E.-B. 
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hear from her? Diego has told me all. Cin 
she forgive him? Address E. B., box’ 4350, 
post-office.” 

Lindsay laid it down, with a perplexed, 
thoughtful face. 

“The tiger's skin! Yes; I suppose ‘she ‘will 
answer that,’’ he said, slowly. 

“Poor child! She trembled, and turned pale 
when I told her the story of that tiger-hunt. I 
believe she never looked at the skin Withont a 
shiver of horror. It was the 14th of Juhe when 
I killed the tiger, and she said—— ‘I'ciin see 
her now with her sweet face smiling aril flash- 
ing, her eyes glittering with tears, and Woth her 
little hands clasped tight on my arm, as'she said, 
‘I shall always remember that day, as the dear- 
est in the year to me, for then you risked your 
life to gratify an idle wish of mine, and yet 
heavea spared you to me.’ Ah, my dear, little 
’Lise! I wonler if these four, long, sad years 
have left her still a sweet, loving child. I won- 
der, sometimes, if she is still on earth. If she 
could come back to me now, I would love and 
trust her as I never did before.”’ 

“If she would come back tome!’ The words 
rang on in Lindsay’s ears, as he sat gazing 
dreamily into the fire. And vaguely, like half- 
remembered music, came back the sound ‘of a 
while the waves 


clear, young voice reading; 
murmured a soft accompaniment, and against 
the gray, storm-beaten rocks gleamed a lovely 
face, white, still, and sad, with wistful, sorrowful 
The waves murmured on, and the clear 


eyes. 
voice read softly, 


“T think in the liyes of most women and men, 
There’s a time wher all would ¢o smooth and-even, 


Tf only the dead condi fixid gut when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 


The fire was dying out as the two young men 
sat gazing silently at it. The city clocks struck 
two, and Lindsay started. ve 

“ Blair; he said, abruptly, “I have a piece 
of news to tell you. I’m going to be marriéd, 
in the spring, and if you wouldn’t mind, I'd like 
you to see her,”’ 

“Mind it! I'd like it. I congratulate you, 
old fellow, and I hope you may be as happy as 
you deserve,’’ said Edmund, stretching his hand 
across the table to grasp Lindsay‘s cordially. 
“Who is she? Where can I see her?” 

Lindsay answered his questions very soberly, 
sparing him the usual lover’s raptures, and then 
they parted for the time. But Lindsay’s thoughts 
were strangely haunted by Edmund’s story, and 
“the tiger’s skin’ was in his dreams mysteri- 
ously identified with that which draped Lily 
Darrell’s cushioned chair. 

Miss Darrell had told Capt. Lindsay that she 


jad an engagement for the next morning, and 


would not be at home till three o'clock. That 
hour food “him at her wncle’s door. Mr. Dar- 
rell hitnself, was in the drawing-room, and after 
a few moments’ friendly conversation with ‘him, 
Lindsif passed On into Lily’s sitting-room. She 
was there, pacing restlessly up and down the 
room, with flashed cheeks and gittering ¢yes. 
She came quickly toward him, as he entered, 
and he saw at once that something unasual had 
occurred. 

“TI ‘must ‘speak to you now,’”’ she said, vehe- 
mhently, standing before him, with ‘her hands 

i tightly clasped'togethér. «I must tell. yu how, 
years ago, I loved some one else, more, far more, 
‘than I can love you now.’ He is dead; and I 
; have tried to forget ‘him, ‘and’ ‘to be happy ih 
‘ 'maktng you happy. On, ‘believe ine’! ‘I ‘have 
{not been 4s selfish #8 I may appear. 1 wanted 
so much'td atone for my foolish, wicked: ‘ton- 
duct, by'makitlg one life brighter with my love— 
ahd I do love you. But to-day I can think of 
t noththg but the past, for—I may have been 
dreaming, ormatl—i have seen him. He’passed 
me quickly, in a crowd, without looking at me, 
Yes, T ‘may have been dreaming, but it ‘has 
brought the past ‘back to ‘me ‘so vividly, that I 
know I can never forget it. Oh, forgive me! 1 
never meant to wrong you. T do not ask to be set 
free now, unless you ‘wish it. ‘I will do.as you 
please; but, ‘oh! ‘you‘see what a wrecked and 
wasted heart I give you?”’ 

She’ turned away with a tearless sob, and put- 
ting hér arms’dn the back of her greht chair, bent 
her’ face ujon ‘it, ‘and stood there, quivering 
with violent emotion. 

Lindsay, sttitined and speechless, could only 
gaze at her with despairing eyes: She was lost 
to him. He’ felt that, even while he loved her 
more passionately than'ever, and longed, with all 
‘his warm, honest heirt, to soothe and eomfort 
her. ‘Every'one of those bitter sobs that shook 
her slender figure, went like'a keen knife to his 
heart. 

In the drawing-room, Rosa was playing the 
*'Bliit Danube” waltz, and the soft, swaying 
Strains filléd up the dréary'silence between Lily's 

‘sobs. - Lindsay Was trying, vainly, to speak tlie 
words that woul separadte him from Lily, and 
from happiness. He knew they mast be spoken, 
but he could not utter them. 

Lily suddenly raised herhead and ‘glanced at 
him. “* See!’’ she cried, passionately, her hand 
still resting on the tiger's skin. ‘* He‘loved me 
so dearly, that he periléd ‘his life ‘to gratify my 
lightest wish. He gave me this, and ‘it was 
stained with his heart’s blood.’’ 
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A wild fancy darted into Lindsay’s brain, as 
he listened to her words. 

Lily! Oh, who are you?’’ he cried, ‘Am 
I, too, dreaming? Are you Lily Darrell, or Elise 
Raynal ?’’ 

She gazed at him with startled eyes and lips 
apart. " 

He read her answer, in the sudden flush that 
dyed her cheeks, and with a groan he buried 
his face in his hands. 

A light touch roused him from the stupor of 
amazement and despair into which he had sunk. 
She was standing near him, with her soft eyes 
bent pityingly, and yet entreatingly upon his 
face, 

“I wanted to tell .you long. ago,’’ she said, 
gently, ‘but you;would not let me. _ But I would 
not have married you without telling you all. I 
am, Elise Darrell Raynal, but here they call me 
Lily.; I love the name, for he, too, called me 
his ‘ Fleur de, Lis,’ sometimes, When I came to 
my uncle, they said | must not be called Raynal 
any longer ; for there was such a deadly hatred 


between the families. At home, in Cuba, they 


would not let me keep the Darrell in my name. 
I did not know it, was my name till my aunt 
died, and my uncle Darrell came to take me 
away. You,see I did not.mean to deceive 
you, and yet,’’ here a deep flush crimsoned her 
cheek, ‘‘ when) we talked of him, of Edmund, 
and you said Elise Raynal was: a little Creole 
flirt ; after that I was a little afraid to tell you. 
My friend! My lost Edmund'sfriend! I wanted 
you only to think well of me! Forgive me, for 
all.the pain I give you. , Do you think my heart 
does not suffer with yours?” 

Never had she looked ,,lovelier in his eyes, 
than she did now, as she stood bending toward 
him, her hand on his. arm, her sweet eyes shining 
through a mist of tears, and her red lips quiyer- 
ing with distress. So lovely, so gentle and 
beseeching was her face, and he must give her 
up! He dared not/look at her longer, . He 
dared not trust himself to think, or to listen for 
an instant, to. the wild, insane, impulses that 
seized him. With a groan, he,|threw off the 
hand on his arm, and rushed from the room. 
He did not: heed Rosa’s.eall, nor the frightened 
face with which she rose from ,the piano, and 


came toward him as he passed through the draw- 


ing-room. 

On, into the street. he, passed, and then he 
hurried recklessly, along; anywhere that, the 
fresh air might blow upon his, brow.and cool it, 











he might keep that sweet face beside him all his 
life ; that he might hold that gentle hand in his, 
till death should dividethem? Sharpand mighty 
was the struggle between good and evil in his 
strong heart. But it was over at last. 

Edmund Blair, sitting dreaming by the glow- 
ing grate in his room, was startled by a step 
behind him, and a heavy hand on his shoulder. 
He turned to meet the gaze.of Lindsay's eyes, 
gleaming with unnatural briliancy, from a face 
white, and set.as that of the dead. 

“ Why, Lindsay! What isthe matter? Where 
have you been?’’ he said, in astonishment. 

‘Hush! I cannot talk to you, I have fownd 
her. Come with me to her,’ he answered, 
hoarsely. 

‘¢Who? Miss Darrell?’ asked Edmund, in 
perplexity. 

‘Elise Raynal. Come with me instantly.” He 
turned and hurried away. Edmund followed, 
half believing his friend had gone mad. Nota 
word would he answer to Blair’s questions, and 
at last they both walked in silence along the 
streets, till Mr. Darrell’s door was reached. 
Brushing, past the surprised servant without a 
word of explanation, Capt. Lindsay led Edmund 
at once to the door of the little parlor. 

Here a sound of voices checked them for a 
moment. Lily was speaking quickly; ‘Can it 
be a frightful jest? No, no, Rosa! TI tell you 
he is living! See! Read for yourself! He is 
living! I, know it, and I shall see him !’” 

Lindsay opened the door, which stood ajar. 
There, in the great chair, with its cover of tiger’s 
skin, sat Lily, with scarlet cheeks and burning 
eyes.: Rosa was kneeling on the rug at her feet, 
holding a newspaper in her trembling hands, 
and reading something to which Lily pointed. 

The sound of the opening door made them both 
look up. Rosa started to her feet, and put out 
her hand te take Lily’s. Lily rose and glanced 
at Lindsay, then beyond him, and her eyes fell 
upon Edmund’s face. 

For one moment both ot them stood mute and 
motionless. Then Edmund sprang forward. 

“Elise! My darling!” he cried, stretching out 
his arms to her. 

She looked at him, gravely, for an instant. 
Then a faint, sweet smile stole to her lips, and 
with, a sigh of perfect happiness, she came'to 
him, and was gathered close to his heart. 

When, at last, she raised her head from that 
half-swoon of bliss, Lindsay was not there! 

Months afterward, when ‘Elisé was a young, 


and drive away the thousand devils that;tortured } } happy bride, with eyes of light, and a laugh as 


his heart with their evil suggestions. Was there | 
any crime too deep and deadly to be done, that 


pba as Rosa’s, she ‘went again to:the oli re- 
sort by the sea-side, and Lindsay saw her there. 
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He was very grave, but gentle, and kindly as 
ever, peculiarly so to her and her husband ; but 
he was not with them much, ‘devéting himself 
completely to the care of his invalid uncle. 

As months went on, they frequently met him, } 
in different places, and at last he happened to be 
stationed in the city in which they lived, and 
came often to their house, the most loved and 
valued of their guests. , 

It was not strange, that, meeting sweet Rosa 
almost daily, he should at last learn to love her 
with all the love that was left him to give. Per- 
haps he was influenced by the discovery, acci- 
dentally made, that she had long loved him in } 
secret. However it was, he married her, and 
she never thought him cold or stern as some 
did. 

“He loved Lily, of course. Who could help 


it?’ she argued. ‘But now he loves me, and I 
am perfectly happy !”’ 

But, sometimes, his face wore a strangely sad 
and weary look, which all Rosa’s kisses could 
not banish. And once, when she was playing 
for him her very sweetest airs, and her fingers 
wandered, halftunconsciously into the swaying 
rythm of the “ Beautiful Blue Danube,” he put 
his hand out, and caught hers abruptly. 

** Don’t, child! You hurt me!”’ he cried, al- 
most sharply. 

Rosa looked at him with wide-open, surprised 
eyes. He smiled, and stooped to kiss her white 
forehead. 

‘«T beg your pardon; but I never like to hear 
that waltz,”’ he said, and Rosa, with a nod and 
smile of tenderness, dashed off into a galop, as 
merry as her gay, light heart. 





VALE OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY KATE L. JEWELL. 


StanpriNe on the shining hill-tops, 
Looking through the mists of years; 
Lo! a valley, calm and peaceful, 
To my longing sight appears. 
Oh! how sweet this valeof childhood! 
Round whose bournes.the gray hills rise; 
Happy valley! smiling upward, 
To the soft and tender skies. 


White the clouds that fleck the azure, 
Bright the sunshine over all; 

Soft the shadows, lightly flitting, 
That upon this valley fall: 

Ever fresh the dews of morning; 
White the lilies at our feet ; 

Laughing rills, and merry songsters, 
Join in chorus, clear and sweet. 





Never storm-clouds rise in fury, 

Over the hills that watch-care keep ; 
And the angels in the valley, 

Never leave their guard, nor sleep. 
It is near the gates of Heaven, 

Far from wiles and ways of sin; 
Often can be heard the music, 

Of the harp-strings touched within. 


Oh, the valley! angels guard it; 
All of fear and sin withhold; 
Guard and guide the little pilgrims, 
Safe within your love enfold ; 
When they Jeave the dewy meadows, 
For life’s burning, rocky way, 
Guide them, e’en across the river, 
To the realms of endless day. 





THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE RAIN, 


BY MRS. HELEN 


Trey fall upon. my roof to-night, 
And sadden me again, 

In sandals, soled with rays of light, 
The soft feet of the rain; 

The solemn, sad-voiced wind the while, 
Like a lone mourner grieves, : 
As Autumn’s w-thered Ieaves they pile, 

High up beneath the Aaves. ks 





They mind me so of other feet, 
Who come to me fo more; 

Of swift-winged joys, so fair and swoet, 
Gone by forevermore. 


A. MANVILLE. 


And over all the years now dead, 
Thought spreads her wings again ; 
As on the roof-tree, over-head, 
I hear the Autunin rain. 


Oh ! sweet remembrancer of them 
Who slumber ‘rieath the’sod ; 
Whose raiment’s tear-bespangled hem, 
Trails,o'er the paths. they trod,’ 
Bring me from out the realms,of space, 
A solace for this pain; 
Step quicker yet, go on apace, 
Oh ! soft feet of the rain. 
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W’s CROSS. 


BY DAISY 


Exrvog! Elinor!’’ aunt Fanny’s voice echoed 
sharply from her dressing-room. ‘‘ Are you not 
ready? The clock has struck the quarter, and 
it will take half an hour to get there.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Keith’s soft tone answered, 
« Alice!’ to her maid, ‘“‘Take Mrs. Vander- 
venter’s shawl to her; and say that I will be 
down in a moment. You have forgotten my dia- 
moni pins for her coijffure; leaye the keys, I 
will lock my jewel-case.”’ : 

She looked at herself in the mirror with a 
curious smile, as the servant closed the door— 
a smile that was strangely unsatisfied, and fol- 
lowed closely bya sigh. Yet many women would 
have worn a look of proud consciousness, if the 
glass had reflected for them such a fair, oval 
face; eyes, whose liquid depths made you un- 
certain whether to call them gray or violet; and 
hair, curling in lovely little rings, as ‘a child’s 
would, above a broad brow, childlike in its grave 
purity. To-night she wore a dress of purple 
velvet, with quaint, square waist, and elbow- 
sleeves that she had herself drawn the design 
for, taken from a picture in the Pitti Gallery, 
which she had greatly admired) and which her 
artist's eye saw would harmonize wonderfully 
with her own peculiar beauty. Some rare old 
Spanish lace was drawn around the half-low 
neck of her dress, and a frill of the same cobweb 
texture, fell away from the round arms, making 


them look the fairer fortheir yellow setting. On’ 
her neck, a single string of pearls, evidently of 


great value, and in her pretty, shell-like ears, 
pear-shaped pearls, swung against her slender 
throat, making one wonder what dusky Indian 
princess had first worn those marvels of the deep, 
and whether she graced them half so well as 
their present possessar.. ‘ 

Elinor Keith looked at all these details of her 
toilet with a practised eye, very much as one 
would gaze at a picture which you were about to 
present for criticism: 

« Aunt Fanny will be satisfied to-night,” she 
said, half aloud, as she moved away from the 
mirror, and took up the keys to close her jewel- 
case. ‘Where did Alice. put. my ante I 
wonder ?”’ 

She opened the lower drawer, carelessly. It } 
was empty, except for ‘a little dark object that } 
lay far back on the velvet cushion. Mrs. Keith ' 
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paused ; her hand shook a little as she took the 
trifle up. 

It was only a little cross of Scotch cairngorm, 
set.in silver, with a few tiny pearls in the raised 
rim, and a cipher in the center—a St. Andrew's 

} cross, of no particular value, yet her eyes grew 
moist as she looked at it. 

‘“« How strange, that I should have taken it up 
to-night!’ she thought. ‘Let me see! seven 
years ago, nearly—is it not? I was only sixteen 
then. Wouldn’t aunt Fanny rage if she knew] 
had kept that, still! I wonder if he is wander- 

$ ing on this wide earth yet.’’ Her lips began to 
tremble; she stood irresolute for half a second. 
«Just for once,’ she said, aloud. ‘I can 
} wear it now, surely, without harm to any one.” 
With a hasty hand she unclasped her pearl 
bracelet and caught the little cross in the clasp, 
’ where it hung pendant against her white arm; 
then she locked her jewel-case, took up her 
white satin cloak, trimmed with swansdown, and 
went swiftly down the stair-case. 
Mrs. Vanderventer nodded approvingly at her 
i beautiful niece, as she surveyed her from’ head 
to foot. ‘Sir Harry will want your portrait 
painted in that dress,” she said. ‘* You look 
like a Venitian beauty of olden time, Elinor.” 

But Elinor‘only smiled, absently, and followed 
her aunt to the carriage. As she stepped into 
it, a fold of her cloak caught on the knob of the 
door; she jerked ‘it loose, impatiently, and, un- 
heeded by her, the cairngorm-cross (whigh, in 
her haste, she had fastened insecurely) fell from 
; her bracelet to the pavement. Quite unconscious 
{of the loss, Mrs. Keith took her bouquet from 
me hand, and was borne swiftly down the 





street. 

“The smart lady’s maid stood for a moment 
watching the carriage, and then walked back to 
the house, and her thoughts might be trans- 
scribed in this wise: 

“Mrs. Keith do grow handsomer than ever. 
Sir ’Arry Dacres’, man says his master’s very 
far gone. I should think he ought to bé, travel- 
ing after usto America. ' I’ve my donhts whether 
I'll like it there, myself; but if.,Mrs.. Keith 
marries Sir’Arry, we'll all come home ‘again, 10 
doubt. I wouldn’t leave at all, except that she 
} pays like a renee: an and , my, perkisites is 4 
pretty penny.’’ 
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As Alice disappeared, a Hansom cab: rattled } which gave her.an uneasy sensation. Sir Harry 
up to the curb-stone, anda tall, military-looking } was. at her. side in a moment, noticing imme- 
man, Wearing an officer’s cloak, sprang out of:it. } diately that she carried the superb hot-house 

~Vshawil This is No. 38,’ said he, turning } flowers he had sent her that morning. And 
back to the driver, ‘1 said 58, my man, and } then, after-a few.low setitences, he begged per- 
be quick about it, for I have an engagement to} mission to present a friend to her, and Elinor 
dine at eight, and you'll have to get me to Port- } assented, cardlessly enough. 
land Square ia a terrible hurry.’ («He was my aid in my last campaign,’’ said 

He paused, however, to light 9 segar, before } Sir Harry, ina hurried undertone, as somebody 
stepping back into the cab, aud, as he dropped } erossed the room in obedience to his gesture. 
the littke wax-match, his quick: eye caught a; +‘ A volunteer, like myself, and, I believe, a sort 
glimmer of something bright at his feet. He} of Scotch countryman of yours, although he has 
stooped to pick it up, and only seeing that it was } taken a new name, with a fortune, lately. Mrs, 
a trinket of some sort (he did not.stop to de-} Keith, let me present Capt. Fraser—Gray. I 
termine what,) he put it hurriedly in his vest-} declare,’ with a laugh, ‘‘I always forget that 
pocket, and jumped into the cab,’ giving the } addition of your's, Fraser. The old name comes 
driver an additional injunction to ‘‘ hurry.”’ more easily.’? 

There was a well-bred pause of admiring sur- Elinor raised her eyes; it. took all her self- 
prise as Mrs, Keith entered Lady Dacre’s draw- } eontrol.to restrain a start, as the new-comer 
ing-room. The hostess had been confiding to} bowed, gravely. | Involuntarily, her hand sought 
several of her particular friends present her ad-} her arm, under cover of her fan; with’a) pang 
miration of the wealthy American whom she had } of mingled regret and relief; she found that her 
known so intimately in Rome last winter. Truth } cross was missing ! 
to tell, Lady Dacre’s intimacy had been chiefly “Oh, your beautiful pearls!’ cried Sir Harry. 
with aunt Fanny ; the dowager and Mrs. Vander- } The nervous fingers had snapped the string of 
venter had tacitly agreed that the beautiful } her bracelet, and) the pearls rolled away on the 
youhg:widow would be 4 most eligible match for } floor. Both gentlemen endeayored to cateh them 
Sir Harry. He was Lady Dacre’s' brother-in- } as they fell. 
law, and a bachelor, of perhaps forty-five, gay “I think they are nearly all here,’’ said Eli- 
and agreeable as ever. He: had been very fast } nor, finding her voice with a great effort. . ‘Pray 
in his youth; but a gallant army record had } do‘not incommode yourselves ; nay, I insist !’’ 
partially effaced that stigma, and he had also She said ‘+ insist ;’’ but the tone was one of en- 
won a brevet rank at Sadowa, having served in } treaty, and as- Capt. Gray placed’ the two pearls 
that campaign under: King William. ‘Mrs. Van-; he held in her hand, she saw that his face was 
derventer had:a latent affection for titles: but} very pale. 
she much preferred an English coronet to either But: Lady Dacre rose, and Sir Harry offered 
the French ‘marquis or Italian duc, who had } his arm,,and Elinor swept out to dinner with a 
pursued her neice that winter; and she thought i heavy heart, saying, to herself, «« How changed ! 
that Gen. Sir Harry Dacre, K. €. B., was suf- } Oh, how changed he is!. Will aunt Fanny know 
ficiently high-sounding to impress ‘the ears of : him, I wonder?” 





title-loving New Yorkers at’home. © Therefore, Her senses cleared ‘a little as she took her 
when they came to London, for part of the sea-} seat; but shé found that Capt.) Gray was at her 
son, the Dacres had been excessively polite, and } right hand, and could only comfort herself by 
aunt Fanny had mingled in a set’ of English iso- } beiag:thankful that he was. not opposite »where 
ciety’ éminently satisfactory: 'to her. | And. now } she could meet his gaze. Ignore him she:could 
they were going back to America‘in a week, and { nat;\even if she. had(not been tormented with a 
Sir Harry had taken passage by the same steamer, } constant, hungry desire to hear his voice, for Sir 
not daring to propose, as yet, to the'womanwith } Harry kept dragging him into their conversation, 
whortt he had fallen so madly in love; but. hop- ; pzid Elinor: was,obliged to smile politely, and en- 
ing that circumstances and the voyage combined, } dure her ‘martyrdom with what fortitude) she 
the close acquaintance into which they weresure } could...) 

to be'thrown on ship-board| might propitiate the } / The dinner ended at last, and Lady Dacre 
fait lady, and‘incline her to give a favorablé an- } carried her lady; guests away with her, »Blinor 
swer to his suit. vei got into.a corner of the drawing-room, with a 


Lady Dacte greeted Elinorwith her usual kind ; huge pile of engravings before. her; she; wanted 
interest ; but to-night, Minor fancied that there ; to.¢hlm +herself, ‘and think ont what she-should 
was a shade of empressement in the welcome, : do,\ Bat she found tha* instead of determining 
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what her future course;was to be, she was going ; 


back to the old, dangerously-sweet days of which 
she had not dared to think for so long, trying to 
stop the tumultuous throbbing: of her heart, as } 
she realized that she had looked into Andrew 
Fraser's dark eyes again. 

Sir Harry found a tete-a-tete with Mrs. Keith, 
an impossibility, when he came back to the draw- 
ing-room. She sat talking in her sweet, ¢alm 
manner, that was so winning, because of its per- 
fect naturalness, and the three men at her side 
were in no haste to leave their position. Capt. 
Gray was at the other side of the room, devoting 
himself to a very pretty girl, and it was! only as 
she was leaving, that Elinor had an opportunity 
tosay a word to him. She was standing by Lady 
Dacre when Capt. Gray approached his hostess, 
and an elderly dowager tapped Lady Daere’s 
arm, and interrupted his adieu. He drew back 
a step, and, looking up, found himself standing 
next Elinor. In his slight confusion he said the 
very thing that he had wished to avoid. 

‘* How long do you remain in London?” 

«Only a week,” she said, fixing her lovely 
eyes on his with a gaze in which, to his surprise, 
he read sorrowful reproach. Could she let him 
drift away forever, without a word of explana- 
tion? ‘ We are at 38, Harley street, Capt. Gray. 
Will you come and see me before I leave?” 

He looked at her, almost sternly; but the soft 
eyes never quailed; they met his with a calm- 
ness that, for some strange reason, made: his 
heart beat wildly. Aunt Fanny’s voice behind 
him recalled him to his senses; he bowed, gravely, 
and answered, i 

«Tf Mrs. Keith really wishes it! Yes!” 

She shivered a little at the scornful emphasis ; 
but she accepted Sir Harry’s arm a moment 
after, with her quiet grace, and left the room. 

«© A deuced lucky fellow, eh?’ ‘said Jack Le- 
vison, gayly, as he tucked his arm in Gray’s, and 
went down into the street. ‘Sir Harry’s going 
in for a grand coup, it’s plain to see. What a 
beauty sife is; are all your country women dow- 
ered that way?” 

*Yes,”’ Gray said, laughing. <‘T’m afraid 
you'll have to give us the palm for that as 34 
typé on our side of the Atlantic.” 

Levison urged his companion to go to the club; 
but Gray pleaded an engagement; and got away 
from him. The engagement was pure fiction; 
however, for he went back to his chambers; and 
sat down to think over the evening's encounter: 

And so this was the woman that:the world had 
made of Elinor Erle; little Norajas' he’ used: to 
call her that happy summer at. Sharon. How 
had the weak, heartless girl he had been brought 


to believe her, kept that child’s eyes and smile? 
’ Why, Her‘look;.as she/asked him to come and see 

her, was the ‘very timid one of old, before aunt 

Fanny got her in her clutches. Could it be: pos- 
sible? But, no. he knew better. Had she not even 
} sent him the very gage @ amour, ‘which he had 
made special point of asking not to part with? 
$ He was too old to'be fooled with a smile ora 
look ; he would ‘meet her on her own ground, 
now ; and, thinking thus, his segar went out, and 
he put/his hand in his pocket to find a match. 
As he did so, his ‘fingers encountered a little, 
hard’: substance, and remembering, suddenly, 
that he had picked up something in ‘the street, 
he pulled it out to look at it. 

Heavens!. 7'hat wasn’t it, surely? Was he 
taking leave of his senses, or was that the very 
cairngorm-cross he was just thinking about? 
It could ‘not be possiblé; for that was locked up 
in his desk; where he had been fool enough to 
keep it all these years. Utterly bewildered, 
Capt. Gray opened’ the desk, to assure hiinself 
that, in'some’fit of absence of mind, he had not 
dropped: the cross in his pocket by mistake. 
There lay the box he kept it in, ant; yes! there 
was the-cross ! 

He rubbed his eyes; he looked closely at both 
erosses: They were precisely alike; the’ most 
scrutinizing eye would fail to detect any differ- 
ence in acasual glance. But, as Capt. Gray com- 
pared them, he suddenly remembered that one 
day, in sport, Elinor had seratched her own in+ 
itial in his. cipher, taking a crooked pin to do it, 
as he sat laughing, at herside:: Was the pin- 
scratched «‘E” there still? Yes; but not on the 
eross he had been keeping; he found it on the 
one he had picked up in the street! 

Capt: Gray sat there half the night, staring at 
the twin crosses, as they lay before him. He 
was no nearer solving the! mystery, however, 
and, atlast, he threw himself down. for a few 
hour’s sleep, which could hardly have been, rc- 
freshing. 

But the next) morning, as he sat over his eof- 
fee, a bright idea dawned upon him. He would 
advertise the ¢ross;he had found. If Elinor had 
lost it—but he did not dare to finish the suppo- 
sition: even in his thoughts. 

The next: day, Mrs. Keith, looking for, her 
own advertirement in the Times, offering a large 
reward for a cairngorm-cross, set in, silver, an‘ 
pearls, ‘‘of-much value to the ownery’.eaw,idi- 
rectly opposite, in the next’ column, a motice 
describing her lost cross, ‘‘ which;the.owner oan 
obtain ‘by calling at. No. 58 Harley. street, and 
proving property.” 

(Why that’ was her own street, and, only tea 
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doors off.. How extremely fortunate ; and Elinor 
rang hastily for Alice. The maid came, directly, 
and her mistress told her of her loss, and showed 
her the advertisement, 


“I want you to go to No. 58, and get it for; 


me,’ said Mrs. Keith, ‘You can take my 
purse, and, if necessary, pay ten pounds reward. 
1 mean to wear it to-morrow at Lady Erskine’s 
morning concert ; 
without it.”’ 

Thus admonished, Alice put.on her bonnet 


and shawl and hurried away. She was gone } 
nearly half an hour, and when she re-entered } 
Mrs. Keith's room, her face was very red, and } 


she looked both angry and excited. 


“If you please, ma’am,”’ said she, with a pert } 


toss of her head. ‘I don’t like to go of such 
errands. 
my life; no, never !’’ 

‘«« What do you mean ?”’ asked Elinor. 
is my cross?’’ 

‘‘The gentleman have got it ma’am, and he } 


«« Where } 


mind you don’t come back { 





‘ you. may show this young person down stairs; 
Charles,’ And that’s all, ma’am, every word. 
Wouldn’t Mrs, Vanderventer call for the cross, 
for it’s my opinion that the gentleman have seen 
you, and wants an excuse to speak to yqu.”’ 

‘No!’ cried Elinor, hastily. ‘I forbid you 
to say one word to my aunt on the subject. It 
was very provoking; say no more about it; I will 
get some one else to attend to it for me.”’ 

Alice suspected that the same one referred to 
might be Sir Harry ; but she knew her mistress 
too well to venture upon making the remark; 
and so she went on dressing Mrs. Keith for a 
drive in the Park, in silence. 

But, although she made light of the matter to 
Alice, Mrs. Keith was very much troubled at 
heart. It was quite impossible, from past cir- 


I never saw such a himpudent fellow in } cumstances, to appeal to aunt Fanny ; she would 


only sneer at the whole thing, and, very likely, 
} fly into a rage. It was equally out of the ques- 
} tion to ask assistance from Sir Hatay ; “ poor, 
Sir Harry,’’ as Elinor called him, to herself; 


won't give it up; no, ‘not for no manner of; being now fully convinced, that whatever hap- 
reward,’ says he. A very handsome man, and} pened, she could never become Lady Dacre. 
his rooms all filled with pictures and ’ hobjects | Would Capt. Gray call; and if:so, would it te 
of virtue.’ I told him my mistress had sent me} possible for her to refer to'old days} and ask his 
for her cross, which he had advertised ; and then | advice in her dilemma? For what might he not 
infer from her having kept the cross; Blingr'’s 
face fairly burned with’ a mixture of emotiems, 
of eighteen, he’d not give it to me. No, ma’am! and ¢atching ‘a glimpse of it in the mirror, she 
He said he would deliver it to the howner, and } blushed yet more, and. declared herself to be an 
nobody else. Says I, ‘do you suppose my mis- } idiot: 

tress is coming here to ask for it?’ He smiled, But one cannot carry all they think im their 
and asked who the lady was. Which I flatly: countenance, for society to speculate upon, you 
refused to tell him; for I thought, ma’ar, as,you } know; and Elinor’s fair, childlike brow, wore 
might not like me to.give your name to such a its usual calmness, when she alighted from her 
queer-behaving person. He made me point out } carriage'at Lady Erskine’s door with aunt Fanny, 
our advertisement in the Times, and -he gave an } the next day. Her ordinarily pale cheeks had 
odd start when he saw the number of the house. } a rose-tinting, which made her more than usually 
‘38, in this street,’ says he, and then he told me } lovely ; and Mrs. Vanderventer noticed the color, 
to tell my mistress he would deliver it. to na and snid, to herself, ‘She is making up her mind 
howner.”’ to it! I shall call her my lady before I die,’ 


he asked me to describe it, and just. because 1} 
said there was twenty pearls around it instead } 


‘“ Tnever heard of anything so extraordinary,” 
cried Elinor, her color rising. . ‘¢ I don’t think 
he can be a gentleman, Alice.” 

“He had the look of one, ma’am,’’ insisted 
the girl, ‘* And more than that, I told him you 
wanted it to wear to-morrow at Lady Erskine’s 


” 


’ 


morning concert—— 

“What did you say that for?” interrupted 
Elinor, impatiently. 

“Why, ma’am, I just thought I'd let him know 
as it was a real lady he’d been so rude to, 
‘Lady Erskine,’ says my gentleman. ‘Oh! at her 
Richmond villa—yes, I know her.’ And then he 
stopped short, and said to his servant (who had 
stood grinning behind his chair all the time,) 

Vor. LXI.—14 





Elinor had time to grow weary of the. musie 
before Sir Harry arrived, and she almost lost 
her self-possession, when she saw both him and 
Capt. Gray making their way to herchair. For- 
tunately, she had time to recover herself before 
they reached her; but, as she looked under her 
half-drooping lids at her old lover, she saw some- 
thing in his face that she could not account for, 
and impulse made her half-extend her hand to 
him. | It. was’ taken, and detained for half a 
second. What had changed him, thus ? 

The day was excessively warm, even for early 
June, and Sir Harry proposed an ice, presently, 
and took Elinor cut to eat it. Somehow, try as 
he did to slip away from his friend, Sir Harry 
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could not accomplish it that morning; for’ tlie 
first time, he anathematized 'Fraser secretly, and 
mentally styled himself a confounded’ fool for 
having introduced him to’ Elinor. 

“Ts it not too crowded ‘here for ‘you ?’? asked 
Gray; at last, as Sir Harry, (much to-his annoy- 
ance) was captured by an elderly gentleman; 
wearing an Admiral’s uniform. ‘Would you 
like to walk in the grounds, Mrs. Keith ?” 

She hesitated for so brief a second, that it was 
barely perceptible, and then she put her beauti- 
ful; white arm in his, and wa¥ked outside the 
tent. 

«« Such a perfect day,’’ he said, after a pause. 
««I. wonder if our June at home is any fairer 
than this? To-day, is like old times.’ His 
voice lingered a little on the last words. 

Her resolution was taken on the instant ; she 
-would seize the opportunity and make him speak ; 
she felt, for a moment, perfectly reckless. 

“I ghould hardly think you would care to 
wander backward,” she said, pointedly. 
“‘ Because you cast me off! Well! 
thorough even that,’’ he said, bitterly. 

‘‘ How do you dare to be so unjust?’ Her 
voice faltered now; his words had stabbed her, 

cruelly, 

«Well, was it not so? 


I lived 


Can you not let me 
wander away from you in peace? I sought for 
no redress after your message, Mrs. Keith; I 
accepted my fate at your hands.” 


‘At my hands!” They had wandered down 
the slope, and she séated herself in a garden 
chair, for the simple reason that she trembled 
too much to stand. ‘Andrew are you mad? I 
east you off—never! When aunt Fanny told me 
what you said, that dreadful day, it nearly broke 
my heart.” 

«¢ And that. was——” 

‘That her arguments had convinced you that 
we were too poor to marry, and you ‘would not 
see me again, for fear my tears would break 
down the resolution which your judgment had 


made you form.’ Oh! I said it over often enough 


to remember the exact words... How dared you 
think me as weak as that? Those words madea 
woman of me, before my time. I wonder how I 
have kept any freshness in my nature.” 

“ Nora !”’ 

She looked up, through her indignant tears, 
to see the fond, teasing face she well remembered. 

‘I wonder why you kept that?’ he said, ab- 
ruptly. 

She gave a@ little cry. “My St. Andrew's 
Cross !’’ tr 

‘Did you keep a.ray of love forme with it? 
Do you care to hear that,for your sake, no wo- 


tian has been fair'to me all these years? Will 
you have the’cross back again, Nora, darling? 
Then you must take me with ‘it !’’ 

The cairngorm-cross dropped from the trem- 
bling fingers. He was answered in the sweet, 
eloquent eyes that‘gazed' shyly up into his. 

'«« But, Andrew,” said the perplexed Elinor, 
finding her voice again, ‘‘ I am sure of nothing—’ 

« Exeept my love.” 

‘* Nothing !’* she repeated, with a blush. “ Will 
you tell me what you did say to aunt Fanny?” 

His face darkened. 

‘*Shall I tell you what she said tome? That 
she had convinced you that you were too young 
to bind yourself, and that you did not feel that 
you knew your own mind ; you released me, en- 
tirely. And then ‘she added’ (it rankled the 
sorest of all, Nora,) that ‘you could not trust 
yourself to tell me, for fear of my persuasions; 
you refused to see me, or’say good-by.” 

«And you flew into one of your hot fits of pas- 
sion, and left Sharon that very night ; and I had 
no clue to your whereabouts, until I saw your 
name in the steamer’s list !”” 

«But your aunt had!” he interrupted. “ For 
she sent me my poor little cross, the only love- 
token that I ever gave you.” 

“How could she?” cried Elinor. ‘I have 
had it, always, until I lost it, here, in London, 
two nights ago.” 

“True! Shall I tell you what clever Mrs. 
Vanderventer must ‘have done? She had it 
copied, so exactly, that but for my sudden recol- 
lection ofthe day you scratched your initial on 
it (do you remember?) I could not have teld 
them apart. Look?” and he gave her the second 
cross. 

She sat looking at both, for a moment, in 
amazement. 

“And pray, how did you get my cross?” she 
said. ‘*I had almost made up my mind to ask 
your assistance in rescuing it from the hands of 
the very odd person who claimed to have found 
it. And he sent me such an impertinet message, 
Andrew! You don’t mean that it was yourself?” 

Capt. Gray’s laughing face must have answered 
her, for he was prevented from further speech, 
yb the appearance of aunt Fanny, herself, lean- 
ing on Sir Harry’s arm. : 

“‘Blinor,’’ said she, in a very angry voice, ‘I 
should like to know what you are doing out in 
this hot sun. You’ will tan yourself fright- 
fully.” ' 

“T never tan, aunt,” said Mrs. Keith, coldly. 
“T don’t think you remember Capt. Fraser 





} as Mr. Andrew Fraser. 


; Gray ; we used to know him, long ago, in America, 
He has found a little 
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cross of mine, which I was unlucky enough to } pudent fellow, right to Mrs. Keith’s face! 


lose. Won’t you fastenit on forme, Capt. Gray ?”’ 

She extended her lovely, fair arm, and, as he 
bent down and clasped the cross on her bracelet, 
there was something in the tableaux, that con- 
veyed a sudden pang to,poor Sir Harry. 

‘Shall we walk back to the house?’ said he, 
offering his arm to the enraged old lady. 

«Yes, yes,”’ said she, regardful of the pro- 
prieties even in her wrath and disappointment. 
“TI must be growing an old woman, or I should 
have recognized Mr. Frazer. Elinor, when you 
are ready to go home, I am.” ‘ 

But Mrs. Keith, smiled a little triumphantly, 
as she took Capt. Gray’s arm; and I regret to 
record, that she kept her aunt waiting a good 
half hour, while she wandered about with her 
lover.: 

‘Pon my word, Mr. Charles,”’ said Alice, to 
Capt. Gray’s man, as they rolled along in the 
second-class carriage, on their way to Liverpool, 
thence to take the steamer, “it was all every 
bit as good as the story of the ‘Fair Araminta,’ 
your master coming home with my lady that day, 
from Lady Erskine’s concert! Why! you could 
have knocked me down with a feather, when I 
saw him, whom I’d made so bold as to call a him- 


: she lost it. 





Mrs. 
Vanderventer’s old Somers (praise goodness! we 
left her behind; her tongue goes like a mill- 
clapper ;) old Somers told me that your master 
was Mrs. Keith’s lover years ago, and the old 
lady separated them, and then worrited her till 
she married rich Mr. Keith, who only lived a 
twelve-month. And now your master’s come in 
for a fine fortune, and finds Mrs. Keith over here 


{in London, thanks to her losing her cross. Many 


a time I’ve seen it, in her jewel-case, and, Mr. 
Charles,” lowering her voice, confidentially, 
‘I’m certain J never put it.on for her that night 
And so it’s all like a novel, and we’re 
going to have a grand wedding in New York.” 

‘Sir Harry were considerably cut up, eh ?’’ 
said Mr. Charles, inquiringly, as Alice paused 
for breath. 

“Laws, yes! He gave out he had orders for 
India; but I guess Mrs. Keith knows better. 
And yet, for all your master’s so nice a gentle- 
man, I’m very sorry for poor Sir ’Arry.” 

And I do not doubt that, sitting in the other 
compartment, watching the happy faces opposite 
her, aunt Fanny pondered upon the sudden 
downfall of her titled hopes, and echoed, with 
all her heart, ‘‘ Poor Sir Harry !” 





LINES. 


BY FRANCES 


CHILDREN of the immortal bowers! 
Early faded, earthly flowers ; 

In our dreams you sometimes bless us, 
And your infant arms caress us. 
Shining tresses touch our gray, 

Soft cheeks bloom o'er our decay, 
And we waken purified, 

By our dwelling at your side. 

If to yon eternal dome, 

E’er these wandering feet may come, 





HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Lead me not, where saint or bard, 

Claim their high or grand reward ; 

Nor where Heaven’s dread warriors wait, 
Bidding from the Infinite ; 

But within the lily-meadows, 

Where may fall no blighting shadows; 
Where life’s crystal streams do well, 
And the angel children dwell, 

Let my humble footsteps rove, 

With the little ones I love, 





LOVERS. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON, 


ARM-IN-ARM across the purple heather, 
Young and vain; 

In sunshine, and the Summer’s golden weather, 
And russet grain. 


Slow winding, by the reeds and rushes, 
A dusky path ; 

Where plaints the night-wind, ‘tween the gushes 
Of the river’s wrath. 


Meekly she comes, with cheek and bosom 
Full of hope ; 





And sweet as any fragrant blossom, 
Upon the slope. 


Proud as a warrior to advancing foe, 
He at her side ; 

Nor marks the babbling night-wind, or the flow 
Of any trivial tide. 


And life is fall of ebbing tides and rushes, 
And winds that sich ; 

And tenderness, and mournful little hushes, 
And things that die. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lirtte Patty, sprang to her feet, and shook 
out the thick masses of her hair before the glass, 
satisfied that no further toilet was necessary to } 
n watcher who had been asleep all night with 
her dress on. 

‘«There, now, you are both wide awake, and } 
bright as new dollars. S»I reckon Ill go home, 
and help marm get breakfast ready.” 

Clara, who was half awake, sat up in bed and 


watched the quick, vigorous action of the child, 
as she swayed her hair to and fro, using her brush } 
as if it had been a currycomb, and herself 4, 
restive colt. 

‘‘Why—why, Patty, dear, is that you. 
here so early ?”’ 

« Yes, it’s me, sure enough; but I came late, 


Over } 


not early. 
«‘ Late—why, dear, it isn’t quite daybreak yet.’ 
«* Well, [know that,’’ answered the child, brush- 
ing away with renewed energy. ‘There it is } 
again, all tangled up; these new-fangled brushes 
are just awful. Icame back rightaway last night.” 
‘You came back, and alone ?”’ 
«¢ Just so!” 
‘« How could they let you?” 
“Didn’t ask ’em. Cut and run after they } 
had gone to bed. Well, not to bed in earnest ; 
for 1 heard par praying about you like anything, 
and mar, just saying amen! amen! amen! as if} 


seemed to kine of howl at me, and when I come 
to the little prayer, and said, ‘now I lay me 
down to sleep,’ I knew it was an awful fib, for I 
couldn’t doit. Haven’t slept a wink, and didn’t 
mean to. That’s all about it.’’ 

Clara had intended to reprove the affectionate 
little thing, but that was impossible ; so she gave 
her half a dozen kisses instead, and whispered 
her that she might wake Gertrude, who lay 
smiling in her dreams as if rocked on a bed of 
water-lilies. 

Little Patty needed no second hint, but flung 
herself upon the sleeping girl in a burst of glee, 
patted her cheeks, pulled her hair, kissed the 
breath from her lips, and filled the room with 
laughter. 

‘*Oh, you little wretch!’’ cried Gertrude, seiz- 
ing upon her childish assailant, and rolling her 
over and over amongst the pillows. ‘‘ How dare 
you kiss me so?” 

‘« Because I dare,’’ answered Patty, shouting 
with merriment, which softened into exquisite 
pathos; ‘‘ because you shan’t have anything but 
kisses all your life, for diving down after our 
Clara. I saw you doit; and I love you. Oh, 
how I dolove you! I wish every kiss was‘a silver 
dollar, and I’d just fill this room with ’em.” 

** Hush! hush! or the sick gentlemen will hear 
us !”’ 

‘¢So he will,’ answered the child, holding a 


she wanted to catch up with him, and couldn’t. finger to her lips; ‘‘ for he’s wide awake enough. 
I knew they wouldn’t be listening then, so put for } I peaked into his room just as the day broke, 
the bridge—that’s how I did it!” } and he was talking to himself like a house afire. 

«Oh, little Patty! how could you?”’ cried Clara, } The other gentleman was a trying to pacify him. 
with so much tenderness in her voice that the) but he couldn’t. My, wasn’t his cheeks red!” 
little girl dropped her hair, and flung both arms Tlie two girls looked at each other, anxiously. 
around her sister’s neck. ‘‘ He must be very ill,’’ faltered Clara—and her 

“«Tt was, cause I couldn’t help it, sister Clara.’’"} own lips grew white, 

«You precious, naughty darling!’ “Yes!” answered Gertrude. ‘ Who would 

«I was afraid they would let you die in the} have thought that pleasant day could end in all 
\ this. But Mr. Webster is with him.” 

Clara began to dress herself in nervous haste. 

“Shall I run for the doctor?” said Patty, 
dividing her hair and braiding it with her nimble 


night.” 

‘* Poor child !”’ 

‘‘ Girtie, there, sleeps like 2 mole—and I knew 
it. Howcould I go to bed with that old mill-dam 
going on like a roaring lion, just as if it meant? fingers. 
to drown'd you over again. | tried tobe good; ‘No!’ said Gertrude. ‘We must not act at 
and knelt down to say my pray rs, but the water } random, like that; but I will tell you what you 

ae 
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may do; just run in and ask Mr. Webster to send 
us word how he is.” 

Patty started. 

« Be careful, and make no noise.” 

««T’ll creep like a mouse,”’ answered the child. 

“Don’t speak loud! Remember !” 

‘Tl give him a little mite of a whisper, right 
in his ear.” s 

« That’s a good girl!” 

Away went Patty, with one half of her hair 
braided, and the other hanging loose. She pushed 
the door of the spare chamber open so carefully, 
that Webster started, when he found her close 
to him. ; 

‘« Please, gentleman, Clara and Gertie want to 
know just how he is getting along ?”’ 

Webster smiled, the naive earnestness of the 
iittle girl interested him. The position was so 
piquant, as she pointed over her shoulder to the 
sick man, that he gazed upon her for a moment 
without answering. 

“T mean him!’’ she whispered, nodding to- 
ward the bed. ‘They wan’t to know!” 

Webster took the tiny hand which was help- 
ing out her whisper with quick gesticulation. 

‘¢ He is ill—very ill, I fear!” he said. 

Patty’s eyes grew wild and large. 

“Ts he going to die? Oh, gentleman! don’t 
let him do that; he tried so hard to get our Clara 
out of the water.” 

‘No, child, I hope it is not so bad as that; 
but we can tell better when the doctor comes.” 

‘¢ Shall I go after him?” 

«No, not yet.” 

‘‘ But I can cut across lots, and it won’t take 
me no time!” 

‘That is a brave girl; but I think the doctor 
will come early, of his own accord.” 

Patty drew a deep breath, and stood irreso- 
lutely, as if she wished to say more, but did not 
exactly know how. 

«You can tell the young ladies.” 

“The who?” 

‘‘ Miss Clara and Miss Gertrude.” 

“Oh, our girls, you mean! Well, I'll tell em.” 

“Say that he has slept a little.” 

Patty nodded, and answered. 

«¢ Just so.” 

‘«« But he has some fever!” 

«Ts that why his cheeks are so red ?” 

‘“‘T fear so.”’ 

«And his lips so dry? 
for drink ?”” 

A pitcher of water stood on the table. Patty 
lifted it with both hands, pourel some of the 
cool liquid into a glass, and held it to the sick 
man’slips. He raised his head and drank eagerly. 


Hark! he is asking 


softly at the door of that spare chamber. 


The child’s eyes sparkled, and a bright smile came 
over her face. 

‘He likes it!’ she said, in her pretty whis- 
per.‘ Just as soon as I can get some one to 
draw it, he shall have some, cold as ice, from the 
bottom of the well. There, now! just lie down 
on the pillow, and go to sleep, like a dear, good 
gentleman. It'll do you lots of good.” 

Patty smoothed the pillow, and touched the 
burnning cheek with her little hand; then the 
lips she had moistened moved, and uttered a 
name. 

‘*Clara!’’ cried the child, in great glee. ‘‘He 
thinks I am Clara, I'll go and tell her.” Away 
the child flew, radiant with what she conceived 
to be good news. 


‘‘Oh, Clara, what do you think! The gentle- 


man thought that I was you, and called me 
Clara, when he was almost asleep.”’ 

Clara was dressing herself before the glass, 
and a red flush came over the face refiecting 
hers, till she was ashamed to look at it. 

Gertrude saw the flush, and spoke for her 
| friend. 
| 





«‘That’s nothing, dear, Patty! people always 
But how 
is he this morning? That is what I want to know.” 


talk nonsense when they are feverish. 


“Talking and fever!’ answered. the child, 
| promptly, ‘The gentleman. said fever, and I 
heard him talk with my own ears. He wanted 
} drink, too, and has got to have it, cold asa stone; 
that I gave him has been standing all night. 
Wonder where Betsey Taft is. She’s got to sink 
} that bucket now, I tell you.” 
Again the child flitted from the room, and ia 
a few minutes Gertrude and Clara heard the old 
well-pole creaking like a rheumatic limb, as it 
descended into the depths of the coldest spring 
in all that neighborhood. 
> said Gertrude, half selfishly, 
half in compassion for her friend, ‘‘I wonder if it 
would be very dreadful for us to go in and see 
for ourselves.” 
Clara did not speak, but Gertrude saw a sud- 
den flush of light pass over the face in the mirror. 
“‘T don’t think there would be any harm!” 
she continued. 
Clara was very busy with her hair, but she 
answered in a low, hesitating way, ‘‘ that there 
really could not be anything wrong in it, though 


, 


*“T wonder!’ 


‘ aunt Eunice might think so.”’ 


‘‘She needn’t know!”’ said Gertrude. ‘ Any- 

way, it is the right thing to do, and I'm going. 
> Come !”” 

The two girls stole into the hall, and knocked 

It was 

opened by aunt Eunice, carefuily dressed, with 
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her hair done up tight from her face, and with 
a rigid twist behind. 

«‘Well, what do you want?’’ demanded the 
old maid, holding the door half open. 

‘‘Oh, nothing, aunty!’ answered Gertrude. 
‘*Only as you are here, we thought there could 
be no harm if we come just to inquire about him.”’ 

** Well, he’s sick enough, thanks to your harum- 
seirum ways, and that canoe, which is about as 
safe as a bread-tray.”’ 

“Can’t we just step in, aunty, dear?’’ said 
Gertrude, putting one foot over the threshold. 

‘‘What for? Itis no proper place for young 
girls.” 

*« But you are here, aunty ! 

The demure innocence of:this little speech, 
brought the first quiver of a smile to the woman’s 
mouth. 

‘‘ Me! as if there wasn’t a difference.’” 

‘* But so little, aunty, dear !”’ 

“Is he very ill?’ Clara ventured to ask. 
“«Can’t we help a little?” 

Clara’s sweet, anxious face, lifted to hers, 
really touched the old maid more effectually than 
Gertrude’s pleading and adroit flattery, which 
pleased the ancient female, though she had a 
grave sense of its unsoundness all the time. 

‘‘ Well, if you want to so dreadfully, come in; 
but step light, and don’t make any noise.”’ 

Gertrude passed in first, and, while Clara stood, 
pale and quiet, with noiseless tears dropping 
down her cheeks, as she gazed on the man who 
had nearly lost his own life in saving hers, her 
friend was exchanging broken whispers with 
Webster, who had forgotten to release the hand 
she had given with the first greeting, and in truth 
was holding it in a warm clasp. 

You have no cold; no injury 
said 


> 


“¢ You are safe. 
ofany kin]. Make me quite sure of that,’’ 
the young man. 

‘<Oh, I was never better in my life!’’ she an- 
swered. ‘But, you?” 

‘«*Can’t you see that I’m all right ?” 

** But you look pale !’’ 

‘That is from the gray light, and I am rather 
anxious about our friend there. 
possible for me to leave him, I fear.’’ 


Gertrude lifed her eyes an instant, and dropped } 


them again; but not till he had seen. the plea- 
sure that brightened them. 

‘* Of course you cannot leave him,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘It would be cruel,”’ 

That moment little Patty came through the ? 
open door, carrying a pitcher between her two 
hands, which bore her down, with its weight. 

“There,” she said, lifting it to the little round } 
table, and shaking the drops from her hands, ‘ 


It will be im- 


‘that is something worth while. It was enough 
to make one dry to hear it a trickling down the 
bucket.” 

Clara stooped down, and kissed the child, leay- 
ing a stain of tears on her bright, young face. 

‘‘ Dear little Patty,’ she murmured. 

The child looked at her with earnest gravity. 

« Sister Clara, never mind about going home 
just yet. I mean to help marm get breakfast 
ready, and wash up all the dishes. It’s easy 
enough, when I stand ona chair. So you never 
mind. Only don’t cry any more. I.don’t like it.” 

Shaking her demure little head, Patty went 
away, resolved to do such prodigies of work that 
no one should miss Clara at home; but she saw 
the doctor, when half-way down the terrace, and 
ran back. 

‘* He’s coming; 
proclaimed, in an excited whisper. 
him to come right up.” 

The next minute she met the doctor at the 
door, and, after telling him that he was wanted 
dreadfully up stairs, took to the bridge, and got 
home just time enough to meet her father at the 
gate, with the key of the mill in his hand. 

There really was positive cause for apprehen- 
sionin that sick-room. Guy Compton had received 
serious injuries on the chest and head, fever in- 
tervend, and delirium set in. For some days his 
state filled the whole village with anxiety; but 
good professional care, and such attention as few 
men ever received, soon brought him to a state 
of convalescence, and he was drawn back to.life 
‘ with some of the sweetest ties that ever entangled 

themselves around a sick bed. 

During three or four days, Webster and Ger- 
trude were unremitting in their attendance in the 
sick-room ; but there came atime when their pre- 
sence seemed quite unnecessary ; and aunt Eunice 
began to remark, that when Clara Vane was seen 
crossing the bridge, Gertrude began to prepare 
for a walk, and Webster found confinement in- 
doors oppressive. She also remarked that the 
invalid became wonderfully anxious that. his 

} friends should take the air about that time, and 
found the society of Clara Vane ample compen- 
} sation for their absence. 

When the old maid mentioned this to Mrs. 
Vane, the good woman smiled, and smirked, and 
shook her cap-ribbons with a knowing fiutter. 

‘Young people would be young people,” she 
said: ‘¢and as for her part, she never could for- 
get the time when she and Vane—Little Vane 
} peonle user to call him—was just as crazy to get 
} off alone, with nothing but apple-trees, and juni- 
; per-bushes, and birds, to hear what they said, 
‘which wasn’t anytuing in particular; till the 


the doctor is just here!” she 
“Tl tell 
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very last, when Vane just asked her to marry 
him, out of hand, which she had been expecting, 
and rather wondered that he hadn’t done it be- 
fore. No harm had come of that; so she wasn’t 
going to make or break matches. Miss Harring- 
ton could do as she pleased; but’ there wasn’t 
many such young fellows in the State as Hart 
Webster. He was a connection of hers. If that 
was what troubled Miss Eunice, why of course 
she had but to say it, and 

Aunt Eunice broke in here, and, for a moment, 
stopped this swift current of words, which threa- 
tened to go on forever. 

‘‘I spoke about. it,’’ she said, ‘‘ because the 
neighbors will talk, and——~—”’ 

‘« Of course they will talk. What can stop ’em? 
Why, it was just soabout meand Vane. ‘When 
are you a going to be married?’ says one; ‘I 
haven’t had my invitation to the wedding,’ says 


another, and all the time I didn’t know more. 


about it than they did. Only Vane kept a com- 
ing and coming; but it all came out right, you } 
see.” 

‘But these young people may have no idea of } 
marrying,’’ said the old maid, thrusting in her } 
sentence by main force. 

‘Oh, yes, they have; trust,’em for that. Why, 
there wasn’t a minute of all that time that I 
wasn’t a thinking about it; and after we were 
married, Vane told me the same thing. He was 
hankering to speak out all.the time; but didn’t 
know how to bring it in naturally. ., Young peo- 
ple are always thinking about it. Human na- 
ture is human nature all over the world.’ 

Notwithstanding all this amount of human wis- 
dom, which came upon. her in a deluge, aunt ; 
Eunice was anxious about the state of affairs in 
her own house. Perhaps some remembrance of | 
her own youth deepened these feelings, for she 
had been a fair girl in her time, and people } 
hinted that a great many sad and tender memo- 
ries had carried her, year after year, to the hill- 
side graveyard, where the tombstone of a young 
clergyman, who had died in her. father’s house, 
was just beginning to have moss upon it. 

There was no longer any excuse for Webster's 
stay at the farm-house; for Compton was now 
able to sit at the window, and walk a little on 
the terrace;, but the young man lingered yet, 
and as the miller, proudly considering him as 
his guest, urged his longer stay with the most 
cordial hospitality, aunt Eunice could find no ex- 
cuse to interfere. .One day, however, she hap- 
pened to meet Vane on the old bridge, where he 
was taking a silent survey of his own mill, which 
was really a picturesque building, and worthy of 
attention in an artistic point of view. 


«« Fair sort of a building ; don’t you think se?’ 
he observed, as aunt Eunice paused by his side, 
and folded her arms on the railing, preparatory 
to a reasonable talk. 

“T think so, for it was the first thing I can re- 
member. The-farm wouldn’t seem like home 
without that old mill.’’ 

‘* Yes,’ answered the little, miller. ‘The 
sound of the water-wheel is pleasant. I wonder 
who will have it when I’m gone.” 

‘‘T sometimes ask myself that about the farm,”’ 
} ‘said aunt Eunice, with a sigh. ‘It isn’t many 
females that could carry it on, and I shouldn’t 
like to have it sold:out of the family.”’ 

“QOh!’’ answered the: miller, ‘‘as like as not 
your girl will marry some smart young fellow, 
who will:double its value; for, as you was say- 

ing, aunt Eunice, farming comes hard on women- 
folks.”’ 

Aunt Eunice shook her head. 

‘Pye about given up hoping for that,’’ she 
said.) . << Sere don’t take to work with a will; 
and she’s——”’ 

‘She’s a proper, purty girl, aunt Eunice, and 
it ain’t astonishing if she does look a notch abcve 
} farming.” 

“Yon think she will ?” 

“«Why not? I haven’t seen a harnsomer girl 
; than your Gertie for many a year. 
‘marry a lawyer or a judge. Who has a better 
right ?”’ 

in The color came into aunt Eunice’s face. She 
¥ 





$ 
; 
$ 
; 


She might 


had brought the conversation round to the de- 

sired point. 

‘‘ Speaking of lawyers, didn’t some one tell me 
that your nephew had studied law ?’’ 

*«I don’t remember speaking of it ; but he has, 
and is making'a smart beginning. His father 
was a lawyer before him; and just such a looking 
young fellow, when he married our Mary. I 
may as well own up to it. We were a good deal 

uplifted with that wedding. I only hope that 
‘ your girl will turn out as well.” 

Aunt Eunice sighed, and answored thought- 
fully, 

«<I hope she will; but who knows?” 

“Well, Ireckon it woyldn’t be hard to guess. 
Things look a good deal that way; don’t you 
think soe? Not that you can be much of a judge.” 

A faint color mounted slowly to the old 'maid’s 
} face, and, if Vane had been looking, he might 

have seen her lips quiver; 

‘You are thinking of your nephew?” 

** Yes; who else? Now, I tell you, it looks 
like it. . What keeps the young fellow here so 
long? You are busy about the house; but I have 
my eyes about me, and, while the mill grinds, I 
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sometimes look out of the window. . How many 
times, now, on an average, do you think I have 
seen that young couple sitting under the old wil- 
low, opposite to my mill? Why, every day, for 
a week ;.sometimes with their heads bent, and 
talking to each other so earnestly; sometimes 
looking at the water, without a word; in fact, I 
know the sigas, aunt Eunice, and they are all 
there,” 

«‘T have thought it myself,’ said aunt Eunice, 
frankly. ‘* Now tell me, old neighbor, is there 
anything I can learn of this man that should 
make me afraid to believe it?’ 

“What! Nephew Webster? 
word against him in my life. A finer young fel- 
low there doesn’t breathe. He may have had 
his wild scrapes at college, but that amounts to 
nothing.” 

“© You know this ?”’ 

«‘ Know it! Who should be acquainted with 
him, if I ama not? He is my own sister’s child. 
Wouldn’t it be strange now if you and I were to 
turn out relations? The girls have always loved 
each other, like sisters, and my running a mill 
won't hurt him.” 


I never heard a 





“TI think they love each other!’’ thought the 
old maid; but, for the world, she would not have 


framed these words into speech; for something } 


in her own heart made her sensitively delicate 
when the affections of another woman were con- 
cerned. 


«There! There they go now!’’ said Vane, 


suddenly, leaning over the side of the bridge. } 


‘*T say, aunt Eunice, do you see where her hand 
is—locked fast in his; and I'll be bound their 
two hearts moving together like double mill- 
stones. I don’t think it’s of much use asking 
questions after that. Ifthey ain’t beginning to 
understand each other, you and I needn’t trouble 
ourselves to guess about it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tuose two young people, sitting under the 
clump of willows below the dam, had no idea 


that they were objects of attention. They were 
so deeply absorbed in each other, that it is doubt- 
ful if they would ‘have regarded the figures on 
the bridge, even if they had looked that way. 
There had been silence between them for a long 





time—such sweet silence as is to the expression 
of love what perfume is to the flower. I think 
her hand was in his, though both seemed uncon- 
scious of it. Sometimes he would press that 
shapely hand closely, as if nothing in heaven or 
on earth could tear that clasp asunder. Then 





his fingers would relax, while his brow became ' 


serious, for thoughts of wisdom would creep into 
his love-dream, and trouble it. 

Gertrude thought of nothing but the exquisite 
happiness of the moment.’ She‘had no need of 
worldly knowledge, or thought of future care. 
Such things had never yet found a place in her 
life. 

‘¢ To-morrow I must go,”’ said Webster, dream- 
ily, as if speaking to himself. 

The hand in his gave a quick flutter, like a 
bird frightened on its nest. 

«« To-morrow !’’ she said. 
too soon.”’ 

‘¢ But I have been here more than a week.” 

“A week! But it seems so short atime.” 

Webster held her hand closer, and murmured, 


“Ah! who so keen-eyed, as remarks, 
The ebbing of the glass; 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That glitter as they pass.” 


Gertrude looked up, and smiled; then cast 
down her eyes, and sighed. Would he really gu 
home on the morrow ? 

‘¢ And shall we ever meet again?’’ she asked. 

‘‘This would be a bitter week in my life, if I 
thought not,’”’ he answered, almost passionately. 
«But you 4 

She looked at him earnestly. 

“Why, this one week is my life,”’ she said. 

He threw one arm around her waist, and hel} 
her close to his heart, which was beating so va 
hemently, that she struggled a little to free her 
self, while her own panted with something likg 
terror. 

“Not yet! Not till you say that you love mj 
—that you know how wildly I love you!” 

This was said with an outburst of feeling that 
revealed some wild struggle of his ardent nature 

“Speak to me! Speak to mé!”’ he added, 
impatient with her silence. ‘Have I not said 
that I love you ?’’ 

«* What shall I say? 
lips do not frame such words easily, 
mured, creeping back to his heart. 

«You have answered,” he said, pressing hit 
lips to hers. ‘What have words to do with a 
love like ours. That which I have felt, no human 
being could speak. Do you understand this, my 
darling ?”’ 

“Tt is easy to understand so much, that I 
never dreamed of before!’ was her tremulous 
answer. 

“Did you guess; did you know, that I lost 
my heart on the very day we met, my beau- 
tiful one ?”’ 

«‘T only know that I have been very happy 
since then; but now you talk of going away !”’ 
‘¢T must !-You will understand that ; men must 


“No! no! that ig 


” 


How canTanswer? My 
* she mun 
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toil; that those they love may be sure of a future. 
I never knew what ambition was, till now. Be- 
lieve me, dear one, you shall have no cause to 
blush for this hour, or the man~you have made 
so happy. | We may have a struggle at first, but 
even then, richer people shall be forced’ to look 
on us with envy.” 

“JT haven’t thought of that; why should we 
care whether men envy us or not? Is it so 
important to be rich ?”’ 

«People think so!” 

Gertrude blushed and hesitated as she spoke 
again. : 

‘¢Then we need not care, for aunt Eunice has 
got the best farm in the village, and she means 
to give it to me!” 

Webster laughed; her idea of wealth amused 
him. 

‘It is the same as mine now!” continued Ger- 
trude, generously. ‘‘ And aunt wants some one 
to take the care off her hands,’’ 

‘‘I think we must let her endure it a little 
longer!’ said the young man. ‘You and I 
were formed for the world, and must try our 
fortunes there. Aunt Eunice and her farm will 
be a capital retreat, when we get tired out with 
other things ; but I am afraid, neither of us would 
be content with them for life.”’ 





“Perhaps !’’ said Gertrude, thoughtfully. “I 
know it is very dull to me, sometimes. Like a 
dream from which I shall wake to real. life, by- ; 
and-by, it always seemed to me that some one } 
would come and take me away.” 

‘As I will come, after a year or two!”’ 

A shadow fell upon Gertrude, A year or two 
seemed like eternity to her. Webster did not 
observe this, but went on. 

«« By that time, I shall have got a foothold in 
the profession, and a place in society, which you 
can share with honor. -No, no, my girl! beauty 
and grace like yours were not made to fade away 
in a smgll country village. With love, youth, 
and resolution, what cannot be accomplished!” 

Gertrude’s cheek was burning. Out of his 
newly expressed love, sprang an ambition, which 
kindled her whole being. Yes, she would share 
this man’s life; all that was strong and powerful 
in him should be matched by her own exertions. 
If men looked up to him, women should envy 
She, too, would find a high place by his 
side, wherever he might be. While he was pre- 
paring for the battle of life, there wag study for 
her—accomplishments to be mastered—experi- 


her. 





ence to obtain... At the end of their engagement, 
he should find her prepared for any position 
which lay before him in the future. 
Syme moments, ambition crowded love to the wall. 


During } 


It was only for a few brief moments. While all 
her thoughts were in a tumult, he had dropped 
worldly calculations, and was asking her over 
and over again forsome fresh assurance of love. 
In his eager longing for a certainty, which only 
time can give to any human being, he broke into 
entreaties and passionate exclamations which 
soon-won her to more endearing confidence, and 
then, full of infinite contentment, they fell into 
silence ; and so the soft purple of twilight gath- 
ered around the willow, and veiled in the heayen 
they had made for themselves, 

‘Gertrude! Gertrude Harrington !” 

Up from the circling arm of her lover the 
young girl sprang with a little fluttering cry of 
dismay ; for the voice was that of aunt Eunice, 
and the tall figure of that ancient maiden loomed 
upon them from the soft mists on the river’s bank. 

‘‘Gertrude Hamilton, if you don’t want to 
catch your death of cold, go right straight into 
the house, and tell Betsey to make you a hot cup 
of tea. Don’t bein a hurry, Mr. Webster, you’re 
not made of sugar or salt, to melt under the first 
drop of dew.” 

Webster hesitated; but aunt Eunice seated 
herself on an upheaving root of the willow, and 
folded a heavy plaid shawl about her, as if she 
at least was prepared to camp out for the night. 

««Keep your seat! keep your seat !’’ she said, 
with a benign wave of the hand. “Gertie, 
knows the way, and I want to have a little 
honest talk with you !” 

Webster stood watching Gertrude, as she went 
up the path, with an eager longing to join her; 
but when she disappeared from the terrace, he 
resigned himself to fate, and sat down by the 
old maid, who folded both arms tightly in her 
shawl, and sitting upright with her back against 
the trunk of a willow, addressed him. 

“ Mr. Webster !”’ 

‘¢ Madam.” 

‘Tf my girl had a brother or a father, it isn’t 
at all likely, that I should have interfered ; but 
being as it is, T feel necessitated to yr 

‘Do not hesitate, my dear Miss Harrington. 
There is nothing you can say that will give me 
pain or offence.” 

‘«‘ Both being far from my mind!’’ 

‘¢ You find me extending a visit, which should 
have been a brief one, to a most unreasonable 
extent !”’ 

These words struck aunt Eunice, in her most 
vulnerable point. Hospitality at the red farm- 
house, had been almost a religion, ever since she 


; could remember. The very idea, that she could 


feel it a burden stung her with humiliation. 
*“*No, Mr. Webster, it isn’t that! I beg you 
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wouldn’t think it, for a minute; but I ought to ‘Yes!’ said Webster. ‘It is hard that the 
be a mother to that girl. What mother would } happiness of one human being should be ob- 
let her stay out of doors with a stranger, to this } tained at the expense of another ; but that is the 
time of night, without feeling it her duty to ask ; fate of too mauy.’’ 
the meaning of it?” ‘*T have loved her all her life !’’ pleaded the 
“T will spare you the embarrassment, Miss} woman. ‘And you, only one little week. I 
Harrington, for I feel sure it is not a pleasant } knew that it would come; but that does not make 
duty you assume. Only a few minutes ago, I was } it the less hard to bear.” 
asking your niece if she would one day become ‘* But she will not love you less, aunt Eunice!” 
my wife !”’ The old maid smiled through her tears, though 
“‘You were asking her? Well, sir? Well, what ; Webster could not see it. To be called aunt 
did she say to that?’ Eunice by this splendid young fellow, thrilled 
‘‘ Nothing I think, that you could object to; ; her to the heart; but the feeling melted away 
unless there is something which you’ desire for } imtodeepsadness. There, in the soft purplish mist, 
your niece more than I can give. Aunt Eunice, } with the willow branches rippling to the water, 
pray, congratulate me, and open your heart to a } his voice sounded like another yoice heard years 
man, who will do his very best to make that {and years before, on that very spot, while the 
sweet girl both happy and prosperous,”’ slow, mellow sound of the mill-dam flowed on as 
Here the young man held out his hand with it was flowing now; as the river of time had 
such frank cordiality, that aunt Eunice let the flowed when it carried that one soul into the 
¢ 





shawl drop loose from her shoulders, and sat ; ocean of eternity. The old woman’s voice was 
staring at him in blank amazement. entirely changed when she spoke again. 

«So, then, you are engaged !”’ «© You love this girl ?”’ 

‘So far as we two are concerned; but nothing} The question was solemn and impressive. Web- 
can be complete without your consent !”’ ster answered it in the same spirit. 


a ‘‘ With all the strength of my being!” 


« And the girl loves you? 
«¢ She will not say no, if you ask her.”’ «* And she loves you?”’ 


«You will not take her away from me?” “T think so.” 
cried the lone woman, with a sudden pang of} ‘‘Then you are indeed my nephew. Hart 
anxiety. Webster, you may kiss me!’’ 

« Not altogether; but a man worthy to be that} The young man leaned forward and touched 
girl’s husband, must be in the world, and ready } those thin lips with his own; he did not know 
to hold his part there.”’ it, but since that evening “under the willows, 

The old maid dropped her arms, and great} which had come back so vividly into her life, 

the kiss of no man had met hers. 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





tears rolled down her cheeks. 
“Oh, this is hard, awful hard!’’ she moaned. 





AN EVENING THOUGHT. 
BY THE REY. J. HARRIS, M.A. 


Looked still beyond the starry sky, 
And there, in glory sitting, 

Beheld beneath the throne on high 
That messenger most fitting. 


Last night, while glancing to the sky, 
Where stars were brightly shining, 
I know not why, I heaved a sigh, 
As though I were repining. 


Can it then be that angels rove 
Throughout the vault of heaven, 

And, borne on wings of holy love, 
Teach God's glad tidings given? 


Or take back from this lower earth 
The hopes that sinners cherish ? 

Then meteors gleaming in their birth, 
May fade, but never perish. 


“Twixt Heaven and earth I hear a sound 
Of angels quickly moving, 

While meteor stars which shine around 
Their diligence are proving. 


But while I gazed I breathed a prayer 
From out a full heart welling, 

That when I died, e’en with them there 
Might be my future dwelling. 


At once a meteor bright and c‘ear 
Seemed from the azure falling, 
As though an angel’s list’ning ear 

Had heard the sound of calling; 


And hearing, took the muttered hope 
Back to the sky returning; 

While I, with Faith's bright telescope, 
And heart with love al! burning, 
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THE DOCTOR’S BILL. 


BY DOROTHY DALE. 


Tue doctor's office was like himself, large, 
with one very genial sunny side. 

The doctor’s sunny side was not for the benefit 
of every chance-comer. The eager crowd, who 
jostled him and each other, in their daily strife 
for gain and for power, knew nothing about this 
side of the doctor’s nature. To them, he was 
as cold and ungenial, as the eastern end of his 
office, with its one window, where the sun took a 
hasty peep in the morning, and got out of the 
way as fast as possible. 

* But to a chosen few, many of them Christ’s 





twenty years before, and ‘since the old lady’s 
death, had reigned supreme over the domestic 
kingdom—had ‘finally dismissed the one fear by 
which she had been haunted, that of a young wife 
to rule over her, or set her adrift. 

One afternoon in June, Melissa went to the 
doctor’s office, and saw there a sight which so 
upset her mental equilibrium, that she nearly 
forgot the message she had gone there to de- 
liver. The apparition was nothing more start- 
ling than the doctor seated in his big arth-chair 
by the east window ; but Melissa trudged back 


poor, who, though they have no money in their ; to her kitchen, talking aloud to herself, as was 


purses, yet have infirm and aching bodies to be 
healed, and souls that have often thirsted in 
vain for themilk of human kindness—to them he 
was sunshine in the midst of clouds and storms, 
God’s token that He had not clean forgotten 
them. He beamed upon them in their cheerless 
homes, and by their sick beds, not like a ray of 
sunshine, but like a whole flood of it; such as in 
wintry days streamed, without let or hindrance, 
through the great bow-window, which formed 
the southern side of the doctor’s office. 

In the summer, the old elm in front built up 
such a wall of cool, protecting foliage, that the 
sun could only dodge in occasionally through the 
fluttering leaves; and never had the ghost of a 
chance to make himself troublesome. 

And here, in this great bow-window, was the 
doctor’s sanctum sanctorum. In the center, stood 
his well-worn study table, in an orderly state of 
confusion not to be rashly meddled with ;.and on 
either side, a wide, old-fashioned sofa, where he 
dozed comfortably after dinner, and a low, roomy 
arm-chair, whose leathern depths were im- 
mensely favorable to meditation and evening 
segars. 

This grouping of the furniture was never 
changed. No other position of the room was ever 
made use of, and the-tall book-cases, and prim, 
straight-backed chairs had it all to themselves. 

The doctor was a bachelor, in good and. regu- 
lar standing. He had never shown the least in- 
clination to desert the ranks he had entered’; 
even when great inducements’ had been very 
plainly set before him, so that at last he seemed 
to have lost his place on the list of eligibles ; and 
Melissa Brown—the old housekeeper, who had 
come there with the doctor and his mother 





her custom whenever she was excited. 

“Dear me! What can be the matter? Twenty 
years and up’ard, I’velived in this house, and the 
doctor has never sot in that east window afore, 
to my knowledge. What can it be!”’ she ejacu- 
lated at intervals, as she went about her prepa- 
rations for supper. 

When the doctor sat down to his evening meal, 
Melissa peered at him through her great silver- 
bowed spectacles, expecting to discover, in his 
face or actions, symptoms of mental aberration. 
Seeing nothing, however, to confirm her suspi- 
cions, the wary dame still resolved to keep a 
sharp eye on him. 

The next day she dodged about the house 
with unusual activity, made several errands to 
the office, and managed to know pretty accurately 
what the doctor was about. The old arm-chair 
had resumed its place, éverything seemed to be 
going on in the track it had traveled for a score 
of years, ‘and Melissa began to think that she 
had alarmed herself for nothing, after all. 

«‘The doctor ain’t as young as he was; mebbe 
he’s kinder freaky !"’ she soliloquized. 

To be on the safe side, however, she contri- 
ved to get up a matter of business for his atten- 
tion, at the same hour in the afternoon as 
that in which ‘her nerves had sustained such a 
shock the day previous. Knocking at the office- 
door, and receiving no answer; she proceeded to 
enter, but stopped on the threshold, struck with 
dismay. The doctor was not there, but his arm- 
chair had again strayed into the east window. 

Eyelids and hands both went up with a horri- 
fied jerk ‘* Well, did T ever!’ exclaimed Me- 
lissa; and having, come to the conclusion that 


she never—at least, not for the space of twenty 
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years ; she resolved to approach the east window } took. She’s a wholesome lookin’ young woman, 
and reconnoitre. What she saw there, made the } there’s no denyin’; but as like as not its only 
old dame quake. ‘‘ Aye! aye! that’s the game, } skin deep.” 
1s it?”? she mumbled under her breath. Melissa went back to her kitchen, in an agony 
To be sure, it was nothing more formidable } of curiosity about these people. In general, she 
than a rather pretty young lady, in a white} concerned herself very little about her next- 
dress and broad-brimmed hat, and a little girl } door, neighbors, who changed’ nearly every 
eight or nine years old. The elder was at work } year. Provided, they kept their chickens out 
among her flower-beds, while the little one} of her vegetable garden, and didn’t want to 
skipped about, now here and now there, with all } ‘‘borry’”’ too often, she seldom meddled with 
the lightsomeness and inconsequence of a but- } their affairs. 
terfly. As for the new-comers, who had moved into 
Melissa would not have been so much dis- } the house the first of May, she had scarcely given 
turbed at discovering her neighhor’s yard brist- : them a thought. Now, however, she resolved 





ling with cannon, all mounted, and opening their } upon a thorough investigation of their affairs, 

black mouths in the very face of the east win- } and promised herself to find out whatever was 

dow, as she was by the peaceful batteries that } to be known about them. 

looked out from under that broad-brimmed gar- She collected her wits, and formed them into 

den hat. a committee of ways and means, for the prosecu- 
Her unlimited confidence in the doctor's ability } tion of the investigation; and her wits, though 

to accomplish anything he wished, would have } old, were by no means slow. The result achieved, 

led her to believe that he could easily avert the } may be summed up in the following items of in- 

former evil, but as for the latter—was he not } formation. 

already giving in? The new family, was found to consist of Mrs. 
When he broke up the habits that had come to } Bliss, and her two daughters, Georgiana and 


shortened to Georgie, and that of the laiter, 
lengthened to Maudie. 

Mr. Bliss, who had been dead about a year, 
had been a generous, open-handed man, always 
doing a flourishing business, and living luxuri- 
ously, but, unfortunately, quite careless about 
‘‘making the ends meet.” He never gave him- 
self any serious concern about that bugbear of 
prudent, cautious men—a rainy day. It never 
came to him, for he died suddenly; but it did 
come to his family, when his business affairs 
were found to be in an inextricable state of con- 
fusion, and the sale of his house and the greater 
part of the furniture, barely sufficed to pay his 
debts. 

Then it was that. his family removed to a 
house in the suburbs, depending upon the in- 
come from a small property belonging to Mrs. 
Bliss, for the payment of their rent and their 
partial support, while Georgie made up the 
deficiency by teaching in the city, whither 
she traveled by omnibus every day, rain or 


pretty, young neighbor two days in succession, it 
was easy to see what might happen. 

“‘There’s no fool like an old fool!’ snapped 
Melissa, and she sidled nearer to the window, 
and adjusted her spectacles to their proper level, 
determined to have a fair and square look at the 
unconscious offender. 

“She ain’t awk’ard—I’'ll say that much for 
her!’ Melissa whispered to herself. ‘‘ Handles 
that rake ast if she knew how, and wa’nt 
afraid on't. S’pose she thinks it shows off her 
figger.”’ 

Thus maliciously accused, the ‘‘ figger’’ stopped 
work for a few moments, and standing erect, 
rested one hand on the rake-handle by her side. 
This brought her into a position which drew from 
her sharp-eyed observer, the following little in- 
voluntary burst of admiration. 

‘Wall, she is a pretty build—no mistake! As 
straight and astrim as a young popler, not a} 
bit stout—but none of yer pinched-up, waspish 
waists, that look as if you might snap ’em in two 
with yer little finger.”’ } shine. 

A gust of wind, coming up suddenly, = It was a dreary change for these women, ac- 


fit him like his clothes, and took to watching : Maud—the name of the former being generally 


aided Melissa’s observations. As the protecting } customed to such an easy-going life; but they 

hat blew off, she exclaimed, were brave, and. made the best of it, and con- 
“« Wall, [du declare! If she hain’t got jessich } trived to extract no little pleasure from their 

great, dark-lookin’ eyes as that ere picter in ; country home. 

the parlor. She's got sunshiny, brown hair too, The flower-garden was a never failing source 

and a cheek like a peach. I-allus knew the } of occupationiand enjoyment, and Georgie worked 

doctor had a good eye, and I s’pose he’s fairly ! in it every afternoon, quite unconscious that her 
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neighbor, the doctor, was making a study of her, 
aud dame Melissa, eyeing her jealously, discern- 
ing, with prophetic vision, the future molester of 
‘her ancient, solitary reign.” 

One afternoon in August, Georgie reappeared, 
after several days of heat, too intense for gar- 
dening, in which the doctor had missed the 
wide straw hat, bobbing up and down over the 
flower-beds, and the white dress, flitting about 
through the wilderness of bright colors and sweet 
odors. 

Presently, Maud came out, but not with her 
usual hop and skip. She came with a slow step, 
and a world of woe puckered into her little face. 
She was coming to her sister for sympathy, in 
that calamity which has befallen mortals since 
the days of Paradise—nothing to wear. 

“Oh, Georgie!’ she sobbed, ‘‘Isn’t it too bad ? 
The girls are going to have a fairy party in the 
woods, next week, and they want me to be the 
queen ; but I can’t go, because I haven’t any 
dress to wear.” 

‘Poor child! How destitute you are!’ Georgie 
said, with a solemn face, 

‘‘T mean, I haven’t any white dress,” said 
Maud. ‘Mine is so torn and stained, that. it 
isn't fit to wear, and mamma says she can’t 


afford to get me a new one.now.”’ 

Georgie gave one thought to the time when 
new dresses were to be had for the asking; but 
the next moment the little troubled, tear-stained 
face was between her two hands, and she was 
dealing out unmeasured comfort. 

«‘Don’t break your little heart, Maudie, dear, 


and we'll see what can be done. I’m. fairy 
enough to conjure up a white dress, I hope, and 
you shall be queen yet.”’ 

Just then, a bright thought struck her, and 
lifting the dainty. folds of her own dress, she ex- 
claimed. ‘* Why, here is the very thing! You 
shall have it, Maudie, and I will goto work at. it 
this moment. Come, fairy queen!’’ And seiz- 
ing Maud’s hand, they both scampered into the 
house. 

The doctor, eayes-dropping and spying behind 
the shelter of his blinds, saw Georgie appear in 
the window soon after, in a fresh lilac print. 
She was very busy, and her scissors were gleam- 
inz in and out.among the thin, shimmering folds 
of her white dress. 

‘‘There’s a woman who loves somebody else 
better than herself!’’ said the doctor, under his 
breath, with an odd sort of glimmer about the 
eyes; and something very like a sigh found its 
way out of his broad chest, as he left his seat by 
the window, and began pacing up and down the 
office. 








Melissa, on the lookout in the room adjoin- 
ing, listened to his footsteps for the next half 
hour, and they trotted off to her kitchen, ejacu- 
lating. 

‘Oh, Lord! I guess it’s all day with the 
doctor.”’ 

There was no more gardening for a week and 
at the end of that time, Maud burst her chry- 
salis and came forth, a veritable fairy. The 
bluest of violets—just » match for Maud’s eyes— 
nestled here and there in the folds of her 
snowy dress, and pretty, blue ribbons tied back 
her willful, yellow curls. The most exacting of 
the fairies couldn’t have asked for a prettier 
queen. 

The day of the party was the closing day of 
Georgie’s school, and she was to have gone to 
look after the little queen ; but Mrs, Bliss went 
instead, and Georgie staid at home to make the 
best.of a raging headache, which had been 
gaining upon, her for the last two or three 
weeks, andon that day seemed to have reached its 
climax. 

The long ride, to and from the city, in the 
jolting, rattling omnibus, the walk over heated 
pavements under a burning sun, and the five 
hours work in the school-room, had been too 
severe @ tax upon a frame wholly unused to such 
toilsome experiences, and the next morning, the 
fairy queen—turned mortal over night—was 
dispatched in haste for the doctor, 

Georgie was in a raging fever, talking wildly 
and tossing restlessly to and fro, and Mrs. Bliss 
felt that there was no time to lose ; else, knowing 
nothing of her medical neighbor, she would have 
sent to the city for their family physician. But 
somehow, when the doctor came, she seemed to 
feel an instinctive confidence in the great, pow- 
erful-looking man, and when Georgie quieted 
down under the soothing touch of his big, strong 
hands, her doubts vanished utterly. 

The doctor looked grave, and his verdict was, 
typhoid fever. 

No need to describe the weary, anxious days 
and weeks which followed. They are only too 
well known. But, thank God! the worst was 
over at last, the danger past, and the days of 
convalescence at hand. 

Georgie’s good constitution asserted itself, and 
she regained her health and strength so rapidly, 
that the doctor was soon forced to confess that 
she could safely dispense with his professional 
visits. For daily calls he could no longer find 
the shadow of an excuse. 

Georgie was anxious to have the doctor’s pro- 
fessional calls at an end; for visions of evil to 
come, in the shape of around bill, had al- 
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THE DOCTOR’S BIULL. 
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ready begun to haunt her. ‘‘ Had she worked 
hard all sumnier,’’ she asked herself, pitifully ; 
“just to earn money enough to pay for be- 
ing ill?” 

She talked the matter over with her mother, 
and they determined to ask for the bill at the 
first opportunity. 

The opportunity arrived within the space of 
half an hour, and the doctor was requested to 
have his bill forthcoming at his next visit. He 
promised, and stayed away a fortnight. 

Melissa took heart again, and began to flatter 
herself that the tide had turned. Mrs. Bliss 
wondered, and Georgie said that the doctor 
seemed glad to have her off his hands; never- 
thelesss; he félt rather sore at being thus ne- 
glected and at last took to watching her neigh- 
bor’s front door. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Bliss went to the city, for 
the first time in many weeks. During her ab- 


sence the doctor called. He had been very busy, 
he said, and knew that he was not needed ; his 
patient was getting on famously, 

Georgie looked out of the window into her 
garden, and remarked that she must go to work 
among her flowers soon, or the weeds would be 


the death of them all. 

‘‘Not yet, Miss Georgie,’ said the doctor. 
‘¢The weeds will be the death of you, as well as 
of the flowers, if you attack them now.” 

«Oh, I feel quite strong!”’ insisted Georgie. 

« But not strong enough for any exertion,” 
the doctor gravely replied. ‘And I must take 
this opportunity of siying, that I hope you have 
no intention of resuming your occupation of 
teaching this fall !”’ 

‘‘ Indeed I have, sir,” Georgie replied, quickly, 
trying to feel immensely strong in view of it. 

‘‘Then let me assure you,”’ said the doctor, 
‘you must, on no account, attempt it. It will 
never do.”’ 

«And how are we to do without it?” Georgie 
asked herself, as she felt her heart sink several 
degrees, and wondered to herself if the doctor 
knew how cruel he was. She supposed he didn’t, 
but, between you and me, I believe it was only 
a cunning way of his, of inaking the poor girl feel 
what a weak, tender, helpless little thing she 
was, and how much she needed a willing heart 
and strong hands (like his for instance) to take 
care of her. Cowardly, wasn’t it? 

Presently, Georgie thought of the bill, and 
asked for it. The doctor hadn’t brought it. 

‘But I can give you the amount,”’ said 
he, and taking a memorandum-book from his 
pocket, he tore out a leaf and made an entry 


upon it. 


Then he walked over to Georgie’s sofa, and 
handed it to her, saying, 

“Miss Georgie, if you cannot pay me what I 
ask, I am a bankrupt man !”’ 

Georgie was about to inqure, indignantly, what 
reason he had for doubting her ability to pay 
her debts, when her eye glanced at the paper in 
her hand, and she read there. ‘‘Your own 
dearest self.”’ 

All the blood in her body seemed to take a 
sudden leap for the roots of her hair, and crump- 
ling the little document nervously in her fingers, 
she stammered, ‘‘ But doctor 4 

What that important little conjunction was to 
have signified, no one ever knew, for she got no 
farther, andthe doctor took it up. 

“« But Georgie, you’re the warm-hearted, loving 
little woman I’ve been waiting for these years, 
I wasn’t quite sure you were the one, until 
I saw you giving up the white dress you 
used to look so bonnie in, for the little fairy 
queen.” 

‘¢Why, how did you know about that ?”’ asked 
Georgie, who had got her breath again. 

‘Oh! [ve been watching you all summer. 
I’ve been the veriest Jesuit that. ever looked and 
listened.”” 

He took her hand between his great, brown 
palms, and, oddly enough, from habit, his fingers 
wandered off to her pulse. I do not think he 
found them beating very calmly. Under other 
circumstances, I am sure he would have con- 
; sidered the symptoms alarming; but I think 
he knew what he was about; at any rate, he 
didn’t seem to be discouraged, and went on 
saying. 

‘Oh, Georgie! With God’s help, I brought 
you back safe from the jaws of death. NowI 
want you, to have and to hold, all the days 
of my life. Haven’t I earned a right to 
you?” 

Whether this style of reasoning, commended 
itself to Georgie, I cannot say. Some might 
think it unprofessional, but it evidently answered 
the purpose; and Georgie was brought over to 
pay the doctor what he asked, and save him from 
bankruptcy ; for when Mrs. Bliss returned home 
unobserved, and made her way to the parlor, 
she found them in such an unmistakably lover- 
like position, that she stopped on the threshold 
utterly aghast, while her bundles tumbled out 
of her arms, and lay about her like so many 
horror-stricken exclamation points. 

The doctor took Georgie by the hand, and led 
her to her mother, cudgelling his brains, by the 
; way, for an appropriate speech. 

But Georgie wound her arms about her mo- 
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ther’s, neck and said, in a comically plaintive Sq the doctor's bill was paid; but with what 
voice, fortitude dame Melissa contrived to endure the 


“Oh, mamma! You see the doctor has taken } infliction of a young ’wife in the house, tradition 
me for debt.” saith not. 





LINES FOR A SILVER WEDDING. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS! 
BY N. F. CARTER. 


In the pure light of a home-life begun, 

Under the beckoning of Faith td a future to be, 

Freighted with promises, sunny and free; 

Living and planning together, 
Sowing and reaping together, 
Harvests of gladness from pathways rejoicingly trod ; 

Under Fruition’s caressings 
Up the rough steep, among briars and thorns, Joyfully garnering fullness of blessings ; 

Into the vallies of gathering gloom ; Kept by the mercy and crowned by the goodness of God! 
Out of dark nights into rosiest morns, Twenty-five years! 

Out ofthe brake into meadows of odorous bloom ; Honors be yours ; 
Guided by pillar of cloud, or a pillar of flame— Garlands of laure} for victories olden; 

Resolute ever, and ever the same! Flowers from heartgardens, most fragrant and rare; 

Loving and helping each other, Silver memtentoes foretclling of golden, 
M Trusting and blessing each other, » Should the fleet years under God be so lengthened, in an- 

Treading serenely life’s opening ways ; ewer to prayer i 

Destinies linking and blending, Glory allures, 
Brightening, we trust, for the glory unending, } Kindles ‘her beacons to stimulate on, 

Under the smile of blossoming, hurrying days! Gilds the great in time to be borne; 
Tints the dark clouds of days over and gone, 

Brightens the crown of love cares to be worthi!y worn! 
Follow its leadings and blest with sweet love as of old, 
Bravely climb up to the Wedding of Gold! 

Watching and praying together, 
Hoping and waiting together, 
Till, with a life-work triumpantly done, 
Ripe for a holy communion ; 
Heaven shall award you a blissful re-union, 
One for the glorified years and forevermore one! 


TWENTY-FIVE years | 
Hand clasping hand, 
Climbing the hill-sides of duty together, 
Under the radiant leadings of love ; 
Trustingly true in the stormiest weather, 
Patiently, hopefully watching for signals of promise above! 
In the dry sand. 


Twenty-five years! 
Heart linked to*heart, 
Singing the anthems of love's sweet selection, 
Harmonies heralding fallness of bliss, 
Mingling the treasures of growing affection. 
Born of a life in its ripeness akin to a bettor than this; 
Never apart! 
Sharers together in sorrows and joys, 
Aims, aspirations united in one; 


Hopes, with a fruitage no blighting destroys, - 








DESERTED. 


BY ANNIE E. DOTY. 


Niant after night she hears the wild winds blow, Whithin her breast, as he, the faithless one 

The owl hoots over head with doleful cry, Comes never more; as all her hopes depart, 
And noiseless footsteps ever come and go, She crieth out, and making bitter moan— 

As shadows pass her slowly, slowly by; “He loved me once, he loved me once I know; 
White faces turn on her, white hands reach out, Iam so weary waiting here alone, 

And touch her own, and clasp her in the gloom ; When will he come? How long must this be so?” 
She lieth still with phantoms round about. 

The shapes that wander through her sleeping-room. The twilight comes, fast falls the chilly rain, 
“Oh, God!” she cries, * the nights are very long, No ears AOI the plain her sight can go; 

I wait forever in the ghostly gloom, The rain-drops-beat like hands against the pane, 
Tam alone and lonely,” is her song ; But faster still her heavy tear-irops flow ; 

“ Alone, save for these phantoms in my room!” Alone she ling’reth through the cold and heat, 

Suns rise and set again through bloom and blight. 

The day comes on, the shadowy phantoms flee, She listeth for the sound of human feet, 

She sitteth at her casement lone and lorn ; But only sees the phantoms walk at night; 
Across the dreary plain she looks to see She waileth, “ Flowers die and die, but I— 

Him who comes not, and ever night and morn, I cannot die. nor love of him. nor woe, 





She prays and hopes; hot falls the scorching sun, These do not die,” then comes her doleful cry, 
Low lie the flowers, but lower still her heart § * How long, oh, God! how long must this be so?” 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


WE give, first, 2 walking-suit of striped mohair. 
This dress is of striped mohair in two sizes. The 


narrow stripe is used for the foundation, and the 
wider one for the trimming. On the under-skirt, 
one deep flounce, slightly full and straight, 
headed by a band of the same, cut on the bias, 
stitched down by the machine. The over-skirt 
has the short apron front, which’ is now so 
popular, and the back trimmed up the back- 
seam, which seam is left open for ten’ inches, 
making the points'as seen. The basque fits the 
figure ; slashed, back and sides. Open sleeves. 
A narrow bias band trims the. over-skirt and 
ee, waive yards of the narrow stripe, and 
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four yards of the wide, will be required. These 
mohairs cost from thirty-seven up to seventy. 
five cents per yard. 

Next, but in the front of the number, is a 
walking-dress of brown merino. The under- 
skirt of this costume has two ruffles, cut on the 
bias, five inches deep; and "put on with a cord, 
forming a heading. The rufftes are bound, top 
and bottom, with tae same. The lower-skirt is 
almost as long as the under one, and nearly as 
wide, trimmed with eight or ten rows of narrow, 
black worsted braid, or quarter-inch velvet rib- 
bon, simply looped at the sides and back. The 
waist terminates in a small pointed basque at the 
back, and tight-fitting points in front, trimmed 
to match. Small coat sleeve.’ Ten yards of 
merino, at one dollar per yard, and six pieces 
of velvet ribbon, at forty: cents per piece, will 
make this pretty walking-dress. The worsted 
braid would be even less expensive. 

A walking-sacque, a pattern suitable for drap 
@ete, cashmere, poplin, merino, serge, or any 





material of which maa tr are’ usuaily 
» made, consists, first, of a gored sacque, from 
twenty-seven to twenty-nine inches long in the 
back, where it is slashed, as seen in the design; 
over this is a circular cape, which is cut directly 
in half, meeting only at the neck. This upper- 
cape is scalloped, and bound with silk coat braid, 





and the entire garment is otherwise trimmed 





LVERY-DAY DRESSE 
with three rows of the braid 1 laid on flat. This 
braid may be varied, either with narrow silk 
folds, or velvet bands, cut on the bias. Of ma- | 
terial, five and a half yards, twenty-seven inches 
wide, are required, and twenty-five yards of } 
braid, and eight buttons. This garment may or 
may not be lined with silk, as preferred Price | 
of pattern fifty cents. 

Braided walking sacque, cut in the sdeque { 
style and material, with the exception of the 





5 


$ 


| the back to the waist. 


{ 


cape, which is not open up the back. The trim- 
ming consists of narrow silk embroidery braid, 
put on in a simple scroll pattern, with two plain 


—~— 
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GARMENTS, 


8, 





| seats is required for this as for the former 


one. Of fringe, seven and a half yards will be 
required. 

Also, in the front of the number, is a walking- 
dress for a young lady, which, for simplicity of 
cut, style, and trimming, is unexceptionable. It 
is made of a light silk and wool material, called 


Poplinette, and comes in the shades of gray. 


This dress consists of an under-skirt rather longer 
than ordinary, and a trifle fuller in the back, 
perfectly plain, and provided with loops under- 
neath, near the waist, in order to shorten it for 
walking, if desired.» The over-skirt is cut ex- 
actly like the under-skirt, only shorter, being 
about nine inches shorter in front, then slop- 
ing off to the back, where it is looped, and 
slightly at the sides: this is ornamented with a 
band of black silk, cut on the bias, put on the 
edge, where it is finished with one row of bullion 
fringe. The waist is plain and round; over it 
is worn the jacket, fcr walking, which is cut 
with the figure, but not ‘fitting tight; slashed at 
Open sleeves, #ll trim- 
med to match the over-skirt. The jacket may be 
cut surplice in front, with a rolling collar, if 


} preferred, For the coming season, it would pro- 


bably be more desirable, 

Next we give the front and back view of a 
sacque with a hood—the kind called ‘“ Milk- 
maid’’—which is very popular this season on all 
sorts of outside wraps, from the water-proof up. 
This design is of navy-blue cloth. The sacque 
is slashed at the back and sides ; the edges bound 





rows underneath. As may be seen, the design, 
is carried up the front, where the intervening } with a black military braid. Line the hood with 
space is filled up with the braid; carried back- ; black silk, and finish with pendant cord and 
ward and forward, in regular rews, up to the } tassels. The coat sleeve has a cuff set on with 
neck. The edge of both the cape‘and sacque are two buttons at the back of the sleeve. One and 
further finished by one row of knotted or bullion } a half yards of cloth, eight yards of braid, eight 


fringe, four inches deep. The same quantity of | buttons, a quarter of a yard of silk. 





CHILD’S CRAVAT: CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


crochet hook, ribbon, for bow. : 


Mareriats: Blue and white Berlin wool, bone ceeding chain. Work the length required to go 
round the throat ; for the edge, with white wool, 


With blue wool make a chain of ten stitches, ; work into each edge-stitch, ome double, one 


work, only on one side, three chain in each row | treble, one double-treble, one treble, and again 
for the first treble, and one treble in each suc-’ one double. 
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SACQUE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, this month, a new and pretty sacque ; and terminates there in a small plaitéd basque. 
for a little girl about twelve. The material may ; It.is ornamented with a gimp and fringe trim- 
be chestnut-colored cloth or cashmere. It fits; ming. We give, also, adiagram by which it may 
closely to the figure in the back, as will be seen, be cut out. 
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DIAGRAM FOR SACQUE FOR LITTLE GIBL. 





No. 1. Front or Sacque. 
No. 2. Sipg-Prece. 


N°itl 
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No. 5. Sieve. 
If made of cloth, it should be of a light fabric, 


No. 8. Back. 
3 No. 4. Basquz. 
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N° IV 
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suitable for'spring; but/cashmere ‘is cheaper ard 
more appropriate for tliis seasdn! of the yéar.'. 4 
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PELERINE 


AND MUFF: KNITTING AND TRICOT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Maregzaus: Berlin wool of twocolors, or white | 
and colored. ; 

The foundation is in tricot, plain, with raised { 
stripes, but the border consists of knitted plush 
stripes. } 

For the pelerine, make a chain of 159 stitches. } 
At the beginning and at the end of each row re- 
turning, decrease always one stitch, and in the 
middle decrease two. The two first rows are } 
plain, then follow three pattern rows, with the 
pattern loops reversed. The pattern is worked | 
exactly like that of the garter. These patterns, } 
thowever, must be separated by one stitch. In 
the last of the four next plain rows upon each 
half of the collar, a decrease of one stitch must 
de made three times at regular distances; three ; 
more pattern rows, and one plain row, in which 
the decreasing is repeated a few times, com- 
pletes the foundation. Round the slope for the 
neck there are three loop stitehes (plush knitted } 
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rows,) in working which the chained-off stitches 
are taken up in the same manner as for the heel 
of a stocking; for each loop, the thread is only 
laid once round the finger. The- loops falling 
downward require a separate knitted stripe for 
the outer edge of the collar, which is afterward 
sewn on, on the wrong side. After four loop 
rows in a chain of sixty stitches, the plush stripe 
for the front edge of the collar must be continued 
with six stitches (including the first and last 
stitch. The collar is fastened with a chuin- 
stitch of wool, four times double, with tufted 
tassels. : 

For the muff, which is in the new shape, and 
fastened round the neck with achain stitch chain 
of wool four times double, begin in tricot at the 
narrow end of the middle stripe, for which make 
a chain of twenty-two stitches ; at the beginning 
and end of the first row in chaining off, three 
patterns are. worked, separated by one stitch; 
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BEDSIDE CARPET IN PATCHWORK. 


ten stitches remain plain in the middle. After 
eight pattern rows, there must be an’ increase of 
one stitch at the beginning and at the end ; after 
every four rows the increasing is repeated as 
far as the thirtieth row. The breadth of the 
plain middie stripe is the same throughout, whils 
the patterp stripes become broader. The second 


balf of the nuff is worked the same, in the oppo- 
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BEDSIDE CARPET IN PATCHWORK. 
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See ataaeal 





site direction, and finishes with twenty-two 
stitches. The plush stripes for the side edges are 
thirteen stitches broad, and one hundred and 
fifty-four rows long. Thick, wooden needles are 
used for the colored lining, which is knitted in 
plain rows forward and backward. The wadded 
muff has a cord and tassels, like the collar, atthe 
sides. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats: Ends of cloth and flannel, white, 
yellow, and green Berlin wool. 

The separate pieces are seamed together at the 
back, and the seams must be damped and pressed 
before the herring-bone pattern shown in the 
full size in the cut below is worked. 


The carpet from which the engraving was 
taken was forty-two inches long, and twenty- 
three and a half inches wide. The crosspieces 
of pink flannel are each three-quarters of an 
inch wide, bordered by herring-bone stitch of 
white Berlin wool. For the two longish squares 





INITIALS. NAME FOR MARKING, 








put regularly between the pink fiannel stripes, } quarter inches wide, and four and a half inches 
and one and « half, and one and a quarter inches } long, the others, on the contrary, each one and a 
long, red and white ilannel are taken and edged } half inches wide, and one and a quarter, and 
round with orange-colored herring-bone stitch. } two and a half inches long. A pink flannel 
All the other patchwork parts decorated with } stripe, enlivened with green, and from three- 
herring-bone stitch are of brown, gray, and more j quarters to one aad a quarter inches wide, gives 
especially, black cloth, the latter prevailing, } the outer edge of the largest part all round. The 
which is plain, striped, and figured. The longest carpet must be lined, and, when finished, edged 
cloth stripes, the middle of each being marked } with black woolen carpet fringe. It makes quite 
by a pink flannel stripe, are each one and a} a cheap and pretty affair. 





























CHILD’S JACKET: TRICOT, 


BY MRS. JAN 


MateriAts: One and three-quarter ounces 
colored, two ounces white, Berlin wool. 

The foundation is in tricot, in which always 
the rows forward are worked with white wool, 
and collected together on the needle, and worked | 
off with colored wool, which forms a fine, white 
net over the colored rows. The trimming is 
entirely white, and consists of a few rows of 
tibbed crochet—double always on the back 
thread of the preceding row—and a row of} 
tatted scallops with two threads. The jacket, as } 
well as the sleeves, is always formed of straight 
crochet parts put together. For the jacket, com- 
mence with eighty stitches for the under-edge of } 
the back; crochet forty rows straight upward, 
and then separate exactly in the middle in two 
separate straight halves, and work fifty-two rows } 
for the front part. The slit, the opening for the | 


NAME FOR 


; ing four inches long, for the sleeves. 


‘from design, and sewn on to the jacket. 


CROCHET, AND TATTING. 


£E WEAVER. 


} throat and front, are formed by the elasticity 


of the work. The trimming is of white wool, 
and is worked into the first row of the crochet 
round the edges. 

A rib of one row is first worked: then in work- 
ing the second rib, this trimming is worked on 
to the outer-side edges of the croche!. These 
edges are then joined together, leaving an open- 
From the 
under-en another opening must de left, measur- 


ing two inches. Each sleeve requires a straight 


foundation of twenty-six rows, worked upon 


forty-eight stitches. The sewing together re- 
quires one white rib for the upper, and two for the 
The tatting may be easily worked 
A 
chain of double wool, with tied tassels, fastens 
the jacket. 


under edge. 


~~ 


MARKING. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Some New Dresse3.—We have just had a letter from Paris, 
describing some of the more extravagant dresses that have 
appeared there lately. Worth still continues to excel all 
his rivals in the brilliancy and tone of his costumes, He 
contrives colors, especially this season, in new and striking 
ways, but always haviag warrant in Nature, as a true artist 
should, for what he does. He has been making a great 
many cloth costumes, especially polonaises, called Incroya- 
bles, somewhat In the Dircctoire style. The cloth used is 
that called printemps—a peculiar shade of gray. The palonaise 
opens in front, so as to show the petticoat, which is orna- 
mented en tablier; buttons embroidered with silk, the color 
of the polenaise, are sewn down the front of it, and at the 
back it is looped up en eventail, with numerous plaits fast- 
ened down at the top with an agrafe of gimp. The front of 
the Incroyable describes a waistcoat, with deep basques ; the 
sleeves are not wide, but are turned up with revers. A faille 
eravat of the same printemps color is fastened a certaiu dis- 
tance from the throat with a slip-not; the ends continue to 
the waist, where they are again fastened with a similar knot. 
There ls no waistband. Some of the Incroyables are not 
made with a waistcoat in front, but are cut in the polonaise 
form—the bodice and skirt in a single piece, like the Gabri- 
elle or princesse dress, These latter have very large revers 
in front—a la Directoire—which revers are continued round 
to the back, where they form a short cape reaching only to 
the shoulders. These polonaises are worn over either black 
velvet or marron fuille skirts. For ball dresses Worth now 
combines tulle with velvet, and the result is most distin- 
guished. For example, an evening-dress: a profusion of 
mauve tulle flounces, veiled with mauve tulle, and stud- 
ded with tiny sprays of whitejasmine ; a small tunic, exceed- 
ingly short and well-rounded in front. of prane-colored 
velvet, edged with fringe to match; the tunic forms two 
wings at the back; bodice of prune velvet, with folds 
arranged heart-shaped a la Grecque, and a tuft of white jas- 
mine on the left shoulder. 

Here is a ball toiict: A white tulle skirt, striped all over 
with cross-bands of white satin; these bands descend quite 
straight in front, and turn squarely at the bottom of the 
skirt. Tiny whites convolvuli were studded upon these 
bands. White satin tunic, forming a train at the back, and 
decorated in front with a fringe of convolvuli, White satin 
bodice with tulle folds on berthe. Flowers on the left 
shoulder. 

Another ball toilet. Pale pink tulle dress over pink satin, 
Tulle tunic, composed of several tulle skirts, ono over the 
other, and each draped ; tufts of daisies were studded grace- 
fully over it. At the edge of the tunic an exquis'te flounce 
of Alencon lace. Pink tulle bo:lics, with bouillonnes, and a 
berthe of lace below; daisies arranged among the bouillonnes. 
On the le‘t shoulder there was a black velvet bow, with flow- 
ing ends, which fell as lowas the edge of the tunic. Wreath 
of daisies fastened at the side with a black velvet bow, upon 
which was fastened an agrafe of diamonds. 

A novel feature about tunics is the tying them at the back 
with three bows, arranged one over the other. These bows 
are made either of fille, or of velvet, according to the ma- 


center of the back. The open ones take the form of two 
wide scarf ends, and terminate with loops of ribbon. A 
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wide scarf now often replaces a tunic when the skirt is orna- 
mented’ with a profusion of flounces. 


Caps are very much worn in Paris, so that some persons 
think they will drive out the chignon. These caps are 
adopted by young ladies as well as middle-aged ones, and are 
very fantastic in form ; the most approved being hood-shaped. 
They are made of fine muslin, delicately embroidered and 
trimmed with rich valenciennes lace ; they terminate with a 
deep flounce of point M’aiguille ; a bow of gros grain ribbon is 
fastened at the topof the hood, the ends falling over the 
shoulder. Those gros grain bows are generally made of two 
contrasting colors—light-blue and prune, pink and maroon, 
black and green, the selection of color depending on the 
complexion of the wearer. 


More Trutx Tuan Porrry.—One of that much-abused, 
yet often deserving, class, domestic help, wrote the other 
day, te an editor. “ Ladies is too apt to blame us for their 
own ignorance. Housework doesn’t mean housekeeping ; but 
half of them that gets married, expects us to do their duties 
for them, and presarve their want of knowledge a saycret. 
Every gintlomau that marries thinks he has a prize that will 
make his home next door to Paradise ; and almost every one 
of them finds there’s a mistake somewhere, and blames poor 
Biddy for it.” There is more truth than poetry in this. 


Currous Contrast or CoLor.—At a reception, at the Doria 
Palace, in Rome, lately, an American lady, formerly Miss 
Field, but now the Princess Triggiano, appeared in a blue 
satin petticoat—a smoky blue—with a dull yellow flounce, 
trimmed richly with elegant lace, and a train of smoky-gray 
satin. The dress was by Worth. The effect was very strik- 
ing. The colors, apparently so inharmonious, were toned 
together so judiciously, that the result was perfect harmony. 
But no other artist would have attempted it. 


Sommsopy To Teach Her to Dress.—The Princess Mar- 
guerite, who will be Queen of Italy some day, dresses as 
badly, it seems, as an Englishwoman. She appeared at the 
theatre, in Rome, recently, in this absurd toilet. Pink jaille, 
with a black velvet jacket, sleeveless, and around the edge 
of the pink, open sleeves, between the rich, white lace and 
pink sleeve, was a fall of chocolate-colored gauze ; over the 
pink skirt was an over-skirt of the same chocolate gauze! 

“Tue Krrrens.”—Different from either of our preceding 
embellishments, this year, but equally charming. In these 
steel-engravings “ Peterson” has no rival. To see a maga- 
zine on a center-table, with elegant and costly steel-engray- 
ings, instead of cheap wood-cuts, is a sure proof of refine- 
ment and taste. 


“ Wovutp Not Do Wrrnovr Ir.”—Says a lady, when send- 
ing her club for 1872:—“I have taken your magazine for 
three years. I think it the best I have seen. I would not 
do without it in the house for anything.” 


Never Say or Do a Rupe THING, EVEN IN Jest.—There is 
no real humor in hurting other people’s feelings. If you 


: doubt it, have it tried on yourself. 
terial of the dress ; they are rather large, but have short ends. ! 


These tied tunics are draped, or else they are open in the ' 


A Moruer SnHovnp let a child know, from the first, that 
her “no” means “no,” as well as that her “yes” means. 
« yes.” 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


ApDITIONS TO CLun3 may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person di 
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them, is entitied to a second p , Or pr Always 
notify us, however, when such a second club is completed. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin, like the rest 
of the club, with the January number. 


“Fourteen Years.”—A lady sends a club, and writes: ; 


“I have, this year, three mors names than I generally send. 
One lady in my club has taken your magazine for fourteen 
years, and says she could not think of doing without it.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Myself: A Romance of New England ‘Life. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B, Lippincott & Co.—This is a novel of much more 
than average merit. It appears anonymously, and has indi- 





cations of being by a new hand. Readers who delight in the 
sensation school, who believe in “ Ouida” and swear by Miss 
Braddon, will probably pronounce it dull; but those who 
like naturalness, whose tastes are not too vitiated for life as 
it really is, will be more or less pleased with it, according as 
they prefer country to town. The earlier chapters, which 
describe a New England rural neighborhood forty years ago, 
are, to our thinking, the best. There is one devoted to an 
old-fashioned “training,” which is equally graphic and hu- 
morous. The author's success in depicting the so-called 
“upper-ten” society of Boston is less decided, probably be- 
cause he knows nothing of it from personal observation, 
whereas no one can doubt his familiarity with life on a 
New Hampshire farm. The plot is ingenious, but spun out 
at too great a length, and the main incident—that on which 
everything turns—is one that seems to us quite impossible. 
There are evidences, in the book, that the author knows 
something of law, yet the trial, at which the plot finally un- 
ravels itself, could never have been allowed to be conducted 
in the way it was, except, perhaps, before some ignorant jus- 
tice, such as we have seen in the woods, It must not be 
supposed, from all this, that we find no merit in the work, 
The story, with all these imperfections, is pleasantly told, 
and has a free, healthy atmosphere about it, which is really 
charming. 

Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel C. Warren. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—There are some novels 
that are popular from the first. They appear one day, and 
the next everybody is talking of them: they make their 
writers famous in an hour, as it were. Of this class are “The 
Three Guardsmen,” by Dumas; “Charles O'Malley,” by 
Lever; “ Pickwick,” by Dickens; and “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” by Warren. For a whole year and more, during 
which it appeared, serially, in Blackwood'’s Magazine, “ Ten 
Thousand a Year” was the talk of all literary circles, One 
of its characters, Oily Gammon, became as popular almost as 
Pickwick. Another, in a different way, Tittlebat Titmouse, 
was as much talked of as Samuel Weller. The heroine, 
Kate Aubrey, has rarely had her equal, even in fiction. To 
this day “Ten Thousand A-Year” holds its place as one of 
the novels, not only that every one should read, but that 
every one should have in his house, The present is a neat, 
double-column octavo edition, bound in cloth, just the edi- 
tion for the library. 

A Compendious Grammar of the Greek Language. By Al- 
pheus Crosby, Professor Emeritus of the Greek Language and 
Literature in Dartmouth College. 1 vol,,12mo. New York and } 
Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.—It is more difficult to ; 
make a short Greek grammar, than a short Latin one, from 
peculiarities inherent in the former language. But Profes- { 
sor Crosby may be congratulated on quite a success in the ; 
Work before us. 





a ication of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Payne, A. M., M. D., LL.D. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This treatise ig designed to prove the ex- 
istence of the Soul as an independent, self-acting, immortal 
and spiritual essence. It is a powerful assault on Material- 
ism, and coming from a doctor of medicine, it has even more 
than ordinary significance; fur no men are more tempted to 
become materialists than doctors, principally, because they 
see 80 much of the body and its influence on the spirit. Dr. 
Payne's profession, moreover, by making him familiar with 
physical facts, enables him to mect the materialists on their 
own ground. The volume is a large, handsome octavo of 
seven hundred pages. A portrait of the author adorns the 
title-page. 

Aunt Patty's Scrap-Bag. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—When a book has survived 
into a second generation, and still continues popular, no 
other proof is needed of its substantial merits. We first read 
“ Aunt Patty” thirty years ago, and we have read it anew 
with fresh zest. The present is a very handsome edition - 
the binding especially being particularly elegant. The illus- 
trations, which are numerous, are by Darley, and in his best 
vein. 

Fair To See. By Laurence W. M. Lockhart. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This author made his first appear- 
ance, @ year or two ago, in a racy, haif-rollicking novel, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, called “Doubles and Quits.” This 
new story from his pen will be eagerly sought after by all 
who have read the first. Eila, the unprincipled, yet fasci- 
nating little flirt, is drawn to the life. Morna, her step- 
sister, and the real heroine, is also very natural. 


Ballads of Good Deeds, and other Verses, By Henry Abbey. 
lvol.,12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—As this title im- 
plies, this volume is principally devoted to poems, which 
celebrate good or kindly deeds. But there are other stanzas 
in a different vein. Of these, “ While the Days Go By,” ap- 
pears to us the best, All, however, are pervaded by a truly 
noble and Christian spirit. 

Water and Land. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol.,16mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is another of that excellent series, 
“Science For The Young,” which the Messrs. Harper haye 
just inaugurated. Mr. Abbott has a special gift for compil- 
ing books of this kind, and the “ Water and Land” is one of 
his very best efforts. The volume is profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Teacher's Guide ; Companion to Bartholomew's Drawing- Book, 
No. I. By W. N. Bartholomew, Professor of Drawing in the 
English High and Boston Normal Schools. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Woolworth, Ainsworth &@ Co.—This is intended for 
teachers and students using the well-known Bartholomew 
Drawing Books. It is a revised edition, and is full of capital 
illustrations. 

Esthetics ; or the Science of Beauty. By John Bascom, Pro- 
fessor in Williams Col’ege. 1 vol.,12mo. New York and Chi- 
cago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.—This may be considered 
a compact, and, on the whole, excellent treatise on the prin- 
ciples of taste. The author is not quite up to Taine, how- 
ever. 

A Treatise on English Punctuation. By John Wilson. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York and Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.— 
The popularity of this treatise is proved by the fact that it 
has passed through twenty editions. Young writers, prin- 
ters, and correctors of the press, will find it of great service. 


A Rent in A Cloud. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 


T. B. Peterson & Brotkers.—Another of Lever’s always plea- 
sant fictions. The edition is a cheap one, in double<column 


¢ octavo. 
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OUB ARM-CHAIR. 


“A Nosie Woman” is the name of a new novel by Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens, just published by T. B, Peterson & Bro- 








RAs 
HOUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT. 
Tue Art or Maxine 4 SaLap is one of those attributes 
with which everybody credits himself, whereas in truth it is 
i by a very small number of the favored few. 





thers, Philadelphia. Its pages are replete with incidents of 
absorbing interest, and her admirers will read it with avidity. 
The leading characters are carried through a series of ex- 
citing adventures, all of which are narrated and drawn out 
with such ingenuity that the reader’s attention is kept ona 
tension of interest from the opening page to the close of the 
volume. This is the great secret of Mrs. Stephen’s success— 
her readers cannot get out of her influence. She gives you 
a thrilling story, pure and simple, and she leaves the whole 
affair in the hands of her readers, feeling quite secure of a 
favorable verdict on every new emanation from her pen. 
“A Noble Woman” is complete in one large duodecimo 
volume, bound in cioth, price $1.75; or in paper cover, $1.50. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have also just issued a new, 
ecompiete, and uniform edition of all of the popular works 
written by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. This edition is complete 
in seventeen volumes, bound in cloth, gilt back, price $1.75 
each, or $29.75 for the complete set, in a box. The volumes 
are sold separately, or in sets. The following are their names: 

A Noble Woman. The Rejected Wife. 
Palaces and Prisons. Mary Derwent. 
Married in Haste. Fashion and Famine. 
Wives and Widows. The Old Homestead. 
Ruby Gray’s Strategy. The Heiress, 

The Curse of Gold. Tho Gold Brick. 
Mabel’s Mistake. Silent Struggles. 
Doubly False. The Wife's Secret. 
The Soldier’s Orphans. 

Copies of either, or all of the above books, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on receipt of price, in paper covers, for $1.50 each, or in 
cloth, for $1.75 each; or they may be had of all booksellers. 
T. B. P. & Brothers will send a copy of their Book Catalogue 
to any person writing for one. 


Irish Lingens.—When an article enjoys a reputation of 
such distinguished merit, as to command the universal com- 
mendation of the seller and consumer, there must be some- 


thing that it p which such general admira- 
tion. Ofsuch a fabric is the Peake Branp or LINEN AND 
Linen Hanpkercuters, which is growing more into public 
favor of late years than any goods of the kind imported. 
They are regarded as the most reliable and economical Lin- 
ens now used, 





Pererson’s MaGazine.—The Raisin (Michigan) Record 
says :—* The February number of this favorite magazine is 
already upon our table. It contains, as usual, one of the 
finest steel engravings, besides the very latest fashionable ¢ 
plates, the most dnteresting stories, and choicest miscella- 3 
neous reading. We hardly see how any lady can do without 
it. Weare always ready to recommend it, as it contains 
just what they want, and always makes its appearance first.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Prrerson’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Phiiadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Canuton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39, Park Row, New York. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LApies.—Mrs. Mary Hacher, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine since 
September, 1857, and earned from $10 to $20 a week, making 
dresses and cloaks, from the finest to the heaviest, and her-; 
machine is now in as good order as when she bought it. 


“Irs Srorres THE Best.”—The Minonk (Ill.) Journal says | 
of Peterson’s Magazine :—“ Its stories are conceded tobe the } 


best published.” 


There are, however, salads and salads, graduating from 
the simple repast got together extemporaneously to the most 
elaborately prepared viands, culminating in the glories of a 
delicious lobster salad. Even the simplest form of salad ad- 
mits of preparation on several different principles. Our own 
method is diametrically opposed to the » but 
let our readers give it a trial; they can but return to the 
other system if they do not like our directions. 

The ordinary plan may be exemplified by the following 
directions for a lettuce salad: Wash and pick two or three 
well-bleached lettuces, taking off the outer leaves; th dry 
them well in an open wicker-work basket made with a 
handle, swinging it to and fro at arm's length to get rid of 
$ the water, and cut them across a few times (not very small;) 
$ mix a saltspoonful of salt into a tablespoonful of vinegar 

until dissolved, and pour it over the salad, adding half a 
spoonful more vinegar to suit the palate if desired; then 
pour in three tablespoonfuls of Lucca oil, sprinkle a little 

$ pepper over this, and mix the whole with a wooden spoon 
and fork, and keep turning the salad over and over as you 
mix it, until it has well imbibed all the ingredients. A few 
nasturtium flowers are often added, which give a far more 
pleasant zest than Cayenne pepper ; watercress, purslaue, or 
mustard and cress may be introduced if agreeable. In this 
plan the vinegar is first added to the washed salad, anda 
large amount of stirring is required to diffuse the oil,so that 
the salad should not taste oily. 

Our system is the opposite. The lettuce (and we profer 
that most delicious of all lettuces, the soft Neapolitan, the 
merits of which.are appreciated by but few cognoscenti in this 

3 country)—the lettuce, we say again, should nct be washed if 
the process can be dispensed with, but if necessary, each leaf 
should be separately wiped, cut up, and put into the bowl; 
now add the oil, and stir until-each portion is covered with a 

thin film; then stir together in your salad-spoon the salt, 

i vinegar, (which should be real French,) pepper, and a little 
$ powdered white sugar, without which no good salad was 
ever made. Add these to your lettuce, stir, eat, and be thank- 
ful. 

$ Ifyou like additional flavors, they may be added. Mus- 
tard may be mixed with the vinegar, and Cayenne used with 
or instead of common pepper. The remotest suspicion of 
scraped onion or shallot may be added—not large slices, which 
will make you odorous for a week, and other vegetables, as 

| beet-root, cresses, lamb’s lettuce, etc., may be introduced, but 
| 
¢ 

‘ 
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let the grand principle still remain, namely, that the salad 
be dry, and that the oil be universally diffused before the 
; vinegar is added. By so doing the salad is never greasy, and 
the vinegar and other adjuncts preserve their true flavor, not 
being absorbed by the vegetables. So much for the prepara- 
tion of a simple salad. 
CHICKEN AND CELERY SALAD.—Well-fattened chickens of 
medium size, tender and delicate, make better salad than 
large, overgrown ones. Put them on to cook in the morning, 
and save the water they are boiled in for soup. When cold, 
remove the skin, and cut thé flesh in pieces, the size you 
prefer. Some like the meat very coarse—others choose it 
quite fine. This is entirely a matter of taste. When cut up, 
{ throw over the dish a towel, slightly damped in cold water, 
; § to keep the meat from drying. Take the best celery you 
$ can get, and cut it of the size you wish. Cut celery in bits 
i about one inch long, and half an inch thick. When tho 

celery is cut, put it between clean cloths to dry perfectly, 
$ and then prepare the dressing. For dressing the two chick- 
} ens, take three-fourths of a bottle of the purest salad oil, two 
} tablespoonfuls of the best mustard, the yolks of two Taw 
egazs, and of twelve hard-boiled ones. Put the eggs to be 
boiled in a sauce-pan of cold water, over a quick fire; briag 
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MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT.~—-KITCHEN GARDEN. 


to a boil, and let them boil hard ten minutes, then drop them 
into cold water. When cool remove the shells. Break the 
raw eggs, and drop the yolks into a dish large enough to 
make all the dressing in; beat them, stirring the same way 
for tea minutes; then slowly add the mustard, mix it with 
the eggs thoroughly, then add the teaspoonful of the best 
vinegar, and, when this is well mixed, add the oil, a drop at 
a time, stirring constantly, and always the same way. Rub 
the yolks of the hard-boiled eggs very smooth, and stir in 
lightly a teacupfal of vinegar, and pour it slowly into the 
first mixtuye, and stir it together as lightly as possible with 
a silver fork. Now season the chicken and celery with salt 
and pepper, and as soon as ready for use, pour on the dress- 
ing. If set where it is too cold, in cold weather, the dress- 


ing will curdle. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. IT1.—TRansmission oF DISEASE. 


Ir is from this fashionable dissipation, conjoined with im- 

proper diet, and imprudence in dress, previously spoken of, 

violates the plainest laws of health, that so many of 

our daughters are illy fitted to become wives and mothers; 

and hence it is, that we see, on every hand, a sickly, puny 

offspring—so much suffering in single, so much sorrow in 
married life. 

The course of conduct now pursued by the daughters, 
wives, and mothers of the land is the prolific cause of the 
degeneracy of the race! The physiological condition of the 
luman family is being reversed—sickness is becoming the 
rule, health is the exception. For we find, by the records, 
that one-fifth of all born die within one year, and more than 
one-third of the whole number perish by disease, either ac- 
quired, induced, or transmitted, before they reach their fifth 
year. Marasmus, cholera infantum, and scrofula in one 
or other of its manifold phases, or some other hereditary 
discase, carries off one child after another, until the anxious, 
suffering mother is finally bereft ofall, and is found weep- 
ing, tike Rachel of old, for those who are not. And many 
of those who survive for a long period, live only to struggle 
with all the consequences of weak, inherited constitutions, 
to perish finally, just as they begin to fulfil the ardent hopes 
ofanxious parents, and the expectations ofinterested friends ; 
or perchance, should life be still further vouchsafed them, 
they carry with them, as long as it lasts, a state of health 
which deprives their “minds of elasticity, their tempers of 
serenity, and their duties of enjoyment.” 

The young, married woman, or expectant mother, is gene- 
rally too little aware of the solemn truth, that the health 
and vigor of her offspring depends much upon her care and 
prudence during the period of gestation, and that she may 
entail upon its tender organism the ills of a weak, suffering, 
brief existence, by an ignorance or willful negleet of well es- 
tablished physiological laws. Mothers should be deeply im- 
pressed with the remarkable and intimate connection be- 
tween parent and progeny—that no important change can 
take place in the mental or physiological condition of the 
one, which is not liable to produce some corresponding 
change upon the condition of the other. 

For instance, if she partakes largely of rich, high-seasoned 
or indigestible food, and merely induces dispepsia, with aci- 
dity or heart-burn, and persists in this course, and becomes 
a mother, this injury to her digestive organs will quite pro- 
bably be manifested in her infant by feeble digestion, colic, 
flatulency, irregular state of the bowels, with a strong pre- 
disposition to cholera infantum or diarrhcea of chronic char- 
acter, And thus che brings suffering and death, perhaps, to 
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her infant, and much anxiety, loss of sleep, and necessarily 
impaired health to herself. 

Oh! that the daughters, and wives, and mothers of our 
blessed country were wise! That they would pause in their 
thoughtless career of foolish indulge zes, and consider 
whither this course of duct leads. Hapy is, or should 
be, the chief aim of all while on earth, and it is that which 
ail rational creatures desire. This state can only be ob- 
tained through health, and health attained only by a 
proper respect and obedience to well-known physiological 
laws. 

All violations of these laws, whether by loss of sleep, in 
eating or drinking; by the exhibition of excessive anger, 
or the immoderate exercise of any of the passions, are 
full fraught with injurious consequences to the future 
race, 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to add, that not only are 
physical qualities of races and nations transmitted, but 
amily likenesses, stature, physical strength, and physical 
deformity—that idiocy and various propensities, moral, in- 
tellectual, and selfish, are all stamped more or less indelibly 
upon posterity. 








THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Monts or Marcu.—In the Middle States and West, if the 
temperature prove mild, proceed as indicated below ; other- 
wise, delay until more favorable weather. 

Artichokes, dress, plant. Asparagus, sow, plant roots—those 
two years old esteemed the best. Beets, Extra Early and 
Early Turnip, sow. Cabbage, sow in sheltered place, if not 
already in hot-bed. Currots, Early Horn, sow. Cauliflowers, 
attend to those under glass. Celery, sow. Cress, sow. Com- 
posts, prepare. Dung, prepare for later hot-beds. Horse-Radish, 
plant. Hot-beds, make, also force. Lettuce, sow, pick out. 
Mushroom-beds, attend to. Mustard, sow. Onions put out as 
sets—those known as “ Philadelphia buttons” much the best. 
Parsnips, ss:w—the sugar is the best. Peas, Extra Early and 
Early Frame, sow. Also, M‘Lean’s Advancer and M‘Lean’s 
Little Gem. Potatoes, Early, plant. The Early Goodrich con- 
tinues to secure admirers, but the Early Rose will, we think, 
distance it; it is admirable in every respect. Radish, the 
Long Scarlet and Red and White Turnip, sow. The “ Strap- 
leaved Long Scarlet,” an improvement on the old Long Scar- 
let, we recommend for trial. Rhubarb, sow; plant roots. 
Sage, sow, plant. Tomato,'sow in hot-bed. Turnip, Strap-leaved 
Early Dutch, sow. 

Southward of Washington, Peas, continue to plant. Cab- 
bage Planis, from Winter beds, transplant, especially Lan- 
-dreth’s Large York, which is superior to the imported, being 
larger, and bearing the heat better. Remember, to have 
fine head Cabbage and Lettuce, deep culture, and highly 
manured soil is required. Onions and Leeks, sow. Turnips, sow 
a few, they may succeed. Potatoes, plant. Carrots and Par- 
snips, sow, if enough were not sown last month. Mustard, 
Cress, and Ourled Lettuce, for small salad, sow at least once a 
fortnight. Parsley, sow. Tomato, sow in warm situation; 
those from the hot-bed may be set out. Peppers, sow close of 
this month. Melons, both Citron and Water,sow. Oucumbers, 
sow. Okra, sow; also, Squashand Pumpkins. Beetsand other 
root crops sown last month will be advancing; they should 
be thinned and cultivated. Celery and Spinach, sow. Aapara- 
gus, beds dress, if not already done. Strawberry-beds, set out. 
Artichokes, if slipped and dressed last month, should have at- 
tention. 

For seeds, write to Landreth or Dreer, of Philadelphia ; or 
Bliss & Sons, New York city; or Briggs & Bros., Rochester, 
New York, or other dealers. But see their advertisements 
in this magnzine. 
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8a Deery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 


SOUPS. 

To make Stock for Soup.—Take from five to six pounds of 
the top part of the leg of beef, tie it with twine, put it into 
cold water, and let it heat very gradually, and stew for one 
hour, taking off the scum ; brown an onion, cut up some car- 
rots and turnips, a little celery, a bunch of herbs, a leek ; let 
all stew (not boil) together from four to five hours. Pour 
the soup into a tureen, with vegetables left in. The meat 
can be served as bouilli in a dish with sauce piquante. A 
few cloves stuck into the onion will improve the soup. 

Scotch Broth—Put a pint of Scotch (not pearl) barley into 
a gallon of cold water, with a large carrot cut into dice, 
three onions, and three pounds of the scrag end of a neck of 
mutton; after a time add three or four turnips, also cut in 
dice, and keep it stewing, not boiling, for six hours, skim- 
ming it frequently. Should water require to be added, let it 
be boiling. This is for a small quantity of broth. Before 
serving, shred some parsley very fine into the tureen, and } 
pour the broth upon it. 

Jenny Lind Soup.—Take three quarts of white stock, sea- 
soned with white pepper and mace; put into it three ounces 
ef sago, and let it boil for twenty minutes, stirring it occa- 
sionally, Beat the yolks of four eggs with a gill of cream, 
and mix with the soup immediately on taking off the fire. 





FISH, 

To Use Cold Cod.—Even tho very scraps left on the bones 
of a large cod may be utilised, and make a most savory dish. 
Pick the flakes of fish away from the bones and skin before 
they get cold. When wanted, put them into a stew-pan, 
with what is left of the sauce (oyster, anchovy, or other) 
with which they were originally served. Add a dozen or 
more fresh oysters and their liquor. If those are not enough 
to moisten the fish (and it only requires to be just moistened,) 
make up the deficiency with a spoonful or two of melted but- 
ter. Warm very carefully over a gentle fire; when once } 
hot through, ‘set it aside. Surround your dish (previously 
well-heated) with a wall of delicate mashed potatoes, so as to 
leave a hollow in the middle. In this hollow deppsit your 
warmed-up fish, with its sauce. Sprinkle, over the fish only, } 
grated bread-crumbs or biscuit raspings; set it for a few 
minutes in a sharp oven, or under a salamander; and, when } 
nicely browned on the top, serve, 

To Pickle Herrings.—Wash fifty herrings well, and cut off 
their heads, tails, and fins. Put the fish into a stew-pan, 
with three ounces ground alispice, one tablespoonful of 
coarse salt, and little Cayenne. Lay the fish in layers, and 
strew the spice equally over it, with a few bay leaves and 
anchovies interspersed. Pour over the whole a pint of vine- 
gar mixed with a little water, Tie a bladder over the stew- 
pan, and bake in a slow oven. . Skim off the oil, and with a 
little of the liquor boil about half-a-pint of claret or port- 
wine. The fish should be baked so slowly and so thoroughly 
that when cooked the bones should not be perceptible. 

Cold Rock Fish, Soused.—Extract the bones from the cold 
fish which may have been left from dinner. Season the 
fish with Cayenne pepper, salt, a few grains of allspice, one 
ve two cloves, and a sprig of mace. Put the fish into a deep 
dish. Boil enough vinegar to cover the fish, and pour it 
over boiling hot. In twelve hours it will be fit for the table. 





DESSERTS. 

A Sweetmeat Pudding.—Cover a dish with thin puff paste, 
and lay in it freshly candied orange, lemon and citron, one 
ounce each, sliced thin. Beat the yolks of eight and the ; 
whites of two eggs, and mix with eight ounces butter, warmed } 
but not oiled, and eight ounces white sugar. Pour mixture 
on the sweet-meats, and bake one hour in a moderate oven. 
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Cheap Puddings.— Pease Pudding : Ingredients, one pint and 
a half split peas, two ounces butter, two eggs, salt to taste, 
Put the peas in water, and float off any that are discolored. 
Tie them loosely in a cloth, leaving a little room for them to 
swell, and put them on to boil in cold water, allowing two 
hours and a half after the water has simmered up. When 
the peas are tender take them up, drain, and rub them 
through a colander with a wooden spoon. Add the butter, 
eggs, and salt, mix all well together, then tie them up ina 
floured cloth, boil the pudding for another hour, turn it on 
a dish, and serve very hot. § ble from September to 
March. Sufficient for five or six persons.— Plain Boiled Rice: 
Ingredients, half a pound of rice. Wash the rice, tie it in g 
cloth, allowing room for it to swell, and put it in a sauce-pan 
of cold water. Boil it gently for two hours, serve with 
stewed fruit, jam, marmalade, or sugar; if for servants, 
golden syrup or molasses, Time, two hours atter the water 
boils. Sufficient for five or six persons.—Baked Rice Pud. 
dings: Throw six ounces of rice into plenty of cold water, 
boil it gently for eight or ten minutes, drain it well, add 9 
quart of milk, let it stew until tender, sweeten with dark 
sugar to taste, stir into it slowly one or two eggs, well 
beaten; add grated nutmeg or cinnamon to flavor it, and 
bake in a gentle oven for one hour. A glass of brandy or 
whiskey added is a great improvement. 


The Hedgehog Plum Tudding.—This very rich pudding is 
made as follows: one pound each of muscatel and sultana 
raisins, chopped, one pound of currants, one pound of finely- 
chopped beef suet, one pound of fine moist sugar, two ounces 
each of candied citron, lemon, and orange, sliced, half the 
rind of a lemon, finely chopped, two ounces cach of bitter 





} and sweet almonds finely chopped, a nutmeg grated; half a 


teaspoonful of powdered ginger, the same quantity of salt, 
one pound of fine bread-crumbs, and three-quarters of a 
pound of flour. Mix these all thoroughly together; then 
beat up nine eggs and a wineglass of ale, and stir into the 
pudding, beating it up till all is well blended; tie in a cloth, 
and boil for nine hours. Have ready four ounces of blanched 
almonds, and as soon as the pudding is dished, stick them 
over it closely; make an opening in the center and pour in 
two glesses of brandy. 


Oustords.—Throw into a pint of new milk part of the very 
thin rind of a lemon, a little cinnamon stick, and two ounces 


$ of loaf-sugar; let them simmer till the milk is nicely fla- 


vored, then strain, and turn into it the thoroughly beaten 
yolks of four eggs; mix together, and then pour the cus- 
tard into a jug; set this over the fire in a pan of boiling 
water, and keep the custard stirred gently, but without ceas- 
ing, till it begins to thicken; then move the spoon rather 
more quickly, making it always touch the bottom of the jug, 
until the mixture is brought to the point of boiling, when it 
must be instantly taken from the fire, or it will curdle ina 
moment. Keep stirring it till nearly cold, then add some 
brandy and a few drops of the essence of almonds. This 
makes a small quantity of custard, but enough for a tipsy 
cake, or perhaps it would fill eight custard glasses. 


Sponge Pudding.—Butter a mould thickly, and fill it three 
parts full with small sponge cakes, soaked through with 
wine; fill up the mould witha rich cold custard. Butters 
paper and put on the mould; then tie a floured cloth over it 


quite close, and boil itan hour. Turn out the pudding care- 
fully, and pour some cold custard over it. Or, bake it, and 
serve with wine-saace instead of custard. 


A Nice Winter Pudding.—Peel and core five or six good-sized 
apples, boil them with four or five cloves, beat up and sweeten 
them as if for sauce, mix, with a pint of bread-crambs, the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon, three well-beaten eggs and 
nutmeg, if the flavor is approved. When all is thoroughly 
stirred together, put the mixture into a buttered mould, and 
boil or bake for two hours. 
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Sir Watkin Wynn's Pudding.—One half pound suet, one half; Bavarian Husks—Four ounces of butter, four eggs, two 


pound bread-crumbs, one half pound powdered lump-sugar, 
the juice of two lemons and the rind of one finely grated. 
Beat well the whites and yolks of two eggs; mix all to- 


gether and boil in a mould for two hours. Serve with wine- } 


sauce. This pudding, when boiled, will keep any length of 
aime. 


Hunter’s Pudding.—Mix together one pound of flour, one 
pound of finely-chopped suet, one pound of currants, one 
pound of chopped raisins, four ounces of sugar, the outer 
rind of half a lemon grated, six berries of pimento finely 
powdered, and a quarter cf teaspoonful of salt; when well 
mingled, add four well-beaten eggs, a glass of brandy, and 
one or two tablespoonfuls of milk to reduce all to a thick bat- 
ter; boil in a cloth nine hours, and serve with brandy sauce. 
This pudding may be kept for six months after boiling, if 
closely tied up; it will be required to be boiled an hour when 
it is to be used. 


CAKES. 


Nourmahal Cake.—Cut four slices of sponge cake, about an 
inch thick and of an oval shape, but each slice smaller than 
the others. Spread a thick layer of apricot jam upon the 
first and largest slice, and then lay the next sized slice upon 
it; spread the second slice with apple marmalade, and cover 
with the third size, which is to be spread in like manner 
with strawberry jam, and covered with the smallest size. 
Press the top lightly with the hand, and with a sharp knife 
cut away the central part, so as to leave a wall about two 
inches and a half thick, which is to be trimmed outside. 
Mash up the part removed from the center with equal parts 
of white wine and brandy, sufficient to flavor, and stir in 
some thick custard, then pour into the center of the cake. 
Whip the whites of two eggs into a stiff froth, pour over the 
whole, heapidg it well up in the center, and shake sifted 
sugar thickly on, then place in a quick oven until the frost- 
ing is setin. A few pieces of strawberry jam, or any other 
preserve, placed round the bottom of the dish give a finish to 
the whole, 


Easter Eggs.—Take a clean egg, rub a little annatto on one 
or two places, drop a little finely-powdered cochineal on one 
or two other places, and, if desired, rose-pink and cudbear on 
different places ; these all on one egg. Then tie the ecg ina 
piece of rag, and place it in a pan of cold water; when it 
boils take care not to let it boil too fast, but just to simmer 
for halfan hour. It makes a pretty variety to tie an egg 
ap in onion peel and boil it in cochineal water. To dye 
plain mauve, put a very little fincly-powdered cochineai in 
water; when dissolved, boil the eggs init halfan hour. To 
dye plain yellow, us? annatto or saffron. Logwood dyes 
black ; rose pink or cudbear are both pretty colors. You can 
boil as many eggs at once as your pan will hold, taking care 
they do not boil too fast to knock against and break each 
other. 


Yule-tide Cake —Place a pound of fresh butter in a pan; 
keep it near the fire till melted ; stir into it a pound of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar, a good tablespoonful each of beaten all- 
spice and cinnamon ; by degrees put in the yolks of ten eggs 
and their whites separately whisked to a froth; add one 
pouud of candied citron-peel, sliced thin, two pounds of gro- 
cers’ currants, cleaned and dried, two onnces of blanched 
sweet almonds, a pound and a half of flour, and four ounces 
of brandy; mix all well together, and bake it for three 
hours, 


Sweet Bisenits—Rub four ounces butter well into eight 
ounces of flour; add six ounces of loaf-sugar, the yolks of 
two eggs, the white of one, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Roll the paste thin, and cut it with a wineglass or cutter; 
gg over the tops of each with the remaining white, and sift 
on white sugar. Bake in a warm oven. 


{ ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer's yeast, one 
: pennyworth of the patent, or two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
{ powder, and two pounds of flour. If yeast is used, it must 
} be mixed with the sugar, and a little warm milk poured 
) into the center of the flour in a deep pudding-basin, and left 
; to rise for about an hour, when the sponge is sufficiently 
light. Mix with it and the rest of the flour the remaining 
milk, the eggs, and a little salt, beating the whole well with 
a@ wooden spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to rise 
for another hour, then bake in a moderate oven, and when 
cold, cut the cake into thin slices, and dry them in a quick 
oven, having previously thickly sprinkled them with 
pounded-sugar. 

Easter eggs are very pretty whon dyed with ccchineal, 
anatto, or saffron. Nothing is done to the eggs beforehand ; 
they are merely boiled for about twenty minutes, They are 
dyed all colors—red, purple, yellow, and black. They are 
called pace eggs, and are much prized by children. 


SANITARY, 

Chilblains.—To prevent chilblains, the best plan is to take 
as much exercise as possible, and avoid tight wristbands, 
garters, and everything that prevents the circulation of the 
blocd. The most frequent cause of chilblains is the warm- 
ing of numbed hands and feet at the fire; this habit should 
be carefully avoided. Encourage children to use the skip- 
ping-rope during cold weather. This is a capital preventive, 
together with regularly washing and rubbing the feet. We 
give a few household remedies for the cure of these dis- 
agreeable companions: Take half an ounce of white wax, 
one ounce of ox-marrow, two ounces of lard; melt slowly 
over a fire in a pipkin, and mix them well together, then 
strain through a linen cloth. Before going to bed, spread 
the ointment on the parts affected, feet or hands, taking 
care to wrap them up well. Lemon-juice rubbed on the in- 
flamed parts is said to stop the itching. A sliced onion, dip- 
ped in salt, has the same effect, but is apt to make the feet 
tender. When the chilblains are broken, a little warm 
vinegar, or tincture of myrrh, is an excellent thing to bathe 
the wound and keep it clean. Another useful remedy is 2 
bread-poultice, at bed-time,and in the morniug apply a little 
resin ointment, spread ou a piece of lint or old linen. 

Cold Oream.—Obtain half a pint of rose-water, half a pint 
of oil of sweet almonds, one ounce of white wax, and ha)! 
an ounce of spermaceti. Let these ingredients be all melte: 
together over the fire, and then beat them until they are 
cold. It will require about an hour to beat it sufficiently, 
wken it should be like cream, not granular. An ounce of 
honey may be added, and will be liked by some persons, but 
it prevents its being beautifully creamy. 


How to Cure Chapped Hands.—'Take three drachms gum 
phor, three drachms white beeswax, three drachms sper- 
maceti, and two ounces olive oil. Put them together in a cup 
on the stove, where they will melt slowly and form a white 
ointment in a few minutes. If the hands be affected, anoint 
them going to bed, and put on a pair of gloves. A day or 
two will suffice to heal them. 


Bran Tea.—A very cheap and useful drink in colds, fevers, 
and restlessness from pain. Put a handful of bran in a pint 
and a half of cold water; let it boil rather more than half an 
hour, then strain it, and, if desired, flavor with sugar and 
lemon-juice ; but it is a pleasant drink without any addition. 


Inflamed Gums.—A drop or two of camphorated spirits, 
rabbed on the gums, will allay inflammation, 


To Remove a Whurt.—Rub sal-ammoniac on the whart 
twice a day until it disappears. 


Simple Remedy for Diarrhea.—A strong tea made ef the 
root of the blackberry. 
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An Excellent Lip-Salve-—Obtain an ounce of gum Risidetitn: ( 


one ounce of borax, quarter of an ounce of spermaceti, two 
pennyworths of Alkanet root (to give color,) a large juicy 
apple, a bunch of black grapes, quarter of a pound of butter, 


free from salt, and two ounces of beeswax. Chop the apple, } 


bruise the grapes, and put all the ingredients into a tin sauce- 
pan. Simmer them gently until the wax, etc., are dissolved, 
and then strain the mixture through a bit of linen. When it is 
cold, melt it again, and pour it into small pots or boxes, or 
form it into cakes in the bottoms of teacups. This is very 
good for rough skin, or chapped lips. 

Beef-Tea.—The best method of making beef-tea for a 
sick person, or for children, is the following:—Place the 
chopped, lean beef, free from fat, with more than a pint of 
water, in a close earthen vessel, (a jar, in which prepared 
table salt is sont out is best,) in the oven, and after a few 
hours, serve it with cubes of hot toast, and salt, dropped in 
just before it is used. A very amall portion of Licbig’s pre- 
pared soup gives a richer flavor; but this is not actually 
needed for a s'¢x person. 


— 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. 1.—WaALKING-Dress or Burr-CoLoRED Foutarp.— ! 
The skirt is short, and trimmed with four ruffles, put on two ’ 
together, and above each couple is a heading of white Cluny 
lace ; the tunic is short, and made to look as if it was simply 
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Fig. vir.—Carriace-Dres or Brack Srix, trimmed with 
‘ one broad band of black velvet ; black velvet polonaise made 
{ quite long, turned back from the front, and trimmed with a 
very heavy passementerie trimming of gimp and fringe. - The 
ornamentation at the back corresponds with the trimming 
on the skirt. Pagoda sleeves, Pink silk bonnet. 

Fig. vi.—Rroisa Hasit or Dark-Biur CLoTru.—The 
skirt isone yard and an eighth in length, and is gored so 
as to fit the figure easily at the top, but to have no full- 
ness in it. The basque is close-fitting to the throat, with 
plain coat sleeves, and is trimmed with a few small, flat but- 
} tons on the seams, Long, wh‘te gauntiets. Rather low. 
crowned beaver, with a blue veil tied at the back. 

Fig. 1x.—WaLk1na@-Dress.—This figure is fully described 
n “ Every-Day Dress” department. 

Fig. x.—Watkina-Dress, which is also fully described in 
“ Every-Day Dresses.” 

GeneERAL Remarxks.—It is almost too early in the season 
to chronicle any very new styles, though everything which 
> has been imported, points to greater simplicity in dress. 
; Our French fashion-plate shows this: less trimming on the 
| skirts of dresses; less of the exaggerated puffiness which 
} has disfigured our pretty women so long, and consequently, 
; ® greater economy in quantity of material, though, with 
; many, this is replaced by a costlier quality. Although the 
graceful draperies are still retained, the line of the figure is 
not deformed by the immense puffings and bunchings of the 

past year. All walking-dresses are short, though some are 
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doubled up. The jacket is short, slit up at the back, round | ; long enough to sweep up all the dirt from the streets. We 
at the sides, and trimmed with Cluny lace ; short, black velvet ! have often protested against this untidy fashion. For the 
sash tied at the back. Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed | }ouse ordinary wear, the skirt may be longer, lying on the 


with black feathers and velvet. 

Fie. 0.—TraveELinG-Dress or SMALL, Gray avD BLACK 
Piaw.—The skirt has a broad band of gray around it. The 
tunic is short, and turned under like the buff foulard just 
described. The small basque is open at the sides and back, 


and with the sash-ends and sleeves, is trimmed with a band { 
A plaid shawl ! 


of gray, edged with white worsted fringe. 


makes a beautiful costume of this kind. Brown straw hat, ; 


trimmed with brown ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Carriace-Dress oF Fine Gray CasHMERE.— 
The skirt has one scant ruffle, and two bias bands of cash- * 
mere embroidered-silk. Large mantle of gray cashmere, 


richly embroidered, and trimmed with heavy, black, ball- } 


fringe. White bonnet, with gray plume, and blue tulle veil. 


Fia. 1v.-Wa.ktne-Dress or Rich EMERALD-GREEN PoPLIN, « 


—The lower-skirt is trimmed with one deep but scant flounce, 


laid in three plaits together, at long distances apart, and Y 


} ground two or three inches, and for more full dress, the train 
. is very elegant, though that is not worn as long as formeriy. 
} Tue New Coxors are of the loveliest and most delicate 
) shades, and such faint tints as our grandmothers wore, which 
} we must acknowledge are. more beautiful than becoming, 
except to fair young girls; for older or plainer persons they 
’ want character. 
Sacques of all kinds are worn to suit the fancy of the 
{ wearer, or the fall of the dress. The double cape is also very 
} popular; many prefer it to the tight-fitting mantles; it # 
i i made of cashmere, and lined with silk, and looks exceedingly 
( well with very little trfmming. 
We give the latest styles of bonnets; and it will be seen 
(that they do rot vary much from those worn during the 
winter. 





trimmed with a band of black velvet, put over straps of | 


velvet, which are pointed at the top and bottom; the tunic 
is short and round, opening in front, and trimmed with a 
scant ruffle, headed by two rows of narrow, black velvet, 
The basque is cut to fall into the figure, is quite short be- 
hind, and round at the sides, and is trimmed with a rufile 
with a narrow, plaited heading. The pagoda sleeves and front 
are trimmed with narrow, velvet ribbon. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with black tulle, and mulberry-colored ribbon. 

Fig. v.— WALKING-Dress oF Poppy-CoLORED AND WHITE 
Dearne, Strrpep—The skirt is quite plain. The basque is 
of gray cashmere, without trimming, confined at the waist 
by a broad sash of poppy-colored ribbon. 
gray and poppy-colored plumes. 

Fic. vi.—flovusk-Dress or Brack Sttx.—The unie~ 
skirt is of black velvet and silk striped; the upper-skirt is 


of silk, quite short, with an apron front, edged wit': a Mack ; 


feather trimming. The back of the silk skirt is quite Jong, 
and is trimmed with a double ruffle. There is a snort skirt 
above this long one, which is trimmed with two rows of 
feather trimming. The edge of this skirt is turned back 
at the side to form revers. The waist is round and high, 
and with the sleeves, is trimmed with a narrow feather 
trimming. 


Gray hat, with ; 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fig, 1.—Biack Vetver Sacque ror a Litre Grru.—It i¢ 
made long and loose, and is trimmed with a narrow band ol 
‘ chinchilla fur. Dress of white pique, with white ruffles on 
the bottom. Black velvet hat, with white feather. 
$ Fig. 1.—Grru’s Dress or Bue CasumMere.—The skirt is 


i plain ; the body is cut rather low, with a rever, and is worn 


i over arich, white chemisette. 


; Fra. 111.—Dress oF Navy-CoLorED PoPLin FoR A GIRL.— 


’ the skirt is quite plain, and the waist made with a basque. 
} Long, close sleeves. The upper-skirt is of steel-colored poplin, 
ruffied, and gathered up on te hips. 

Fig. 1v.—Boy’s Po.tsh Dress.—Close-fitting’ trousers, 
} which come just below the knee. Jacket of dark-greev 
\ cloth, trimmed with fur. Cloth cap, trimmed with fur. 

Fra v.—Dress or Wurre Pique ror A Litre Giri.—The 
: } dress, . nic, waist, and sash, are all trimmed with a plaited 
} ruffle of white muslin. 
} Fie. vi.—Youne Grew’s Dress or Brown AND WiilITE 
} Sr: TRIPED CasHMERE.—The waist, sleeves, and skirt, are que 
} pl plain. One skirt of black silk, carelessly looped up at the 
i idee with a peasant’s waist, and basque of blici silk. 
: 


des 
White straw hat, trimmed with brown feathers. 
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